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The Tiger Lily (Lilium Tigrinum) 


MSE. One of the really hardy and dependable Lilies of the old-fashioned 
Ast garden, and worthy of a place in the collection of any flower lover. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville 
. Glen Head. Nassau Count 3 Reds, 3 Whites, 6 Pinks. 
Gladiolus Grower New York ‘ Standard Div. Regular rviail price gtigibeled, | 
£ A 39 Iris Roots, fine sele ction, for <a 
ne dete: Dae P e onies-Iris STONECREST GARDENS - Eau Claire Wis, 
Send for catalog: it's free, ; 


12 Fine Peony Roots $5 
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PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 
BANKSI 


Large, double, flesh pink flowers, strong shrubs 
on their own roots, each $4.00; doz. $40.00. 

Very large, specimen plants, 15 years old, 
having bloomed profusely during 1928, at $15.00 
each. Herbaceous catalog on request. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Box 115 Sinking Spring, Pa. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 
& fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for 
$5.00. Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 
per 100. Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington - Dept. A - Indiana 


New Wholesale Pricings 


of Gold Eagle, Rose-Mulberry, 
Forest Sprite and other Austin 
Originations. Send your name for 
our mailing list for retail or whole- 
sale. Which? 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. - Ravenna, Ohio 














SELECT GLADIOLI 


Of course, you will find the finest new varie- 
ties listed in my 1929 catalogue. Over 300 va- 
rieties from all over the world, listed in several 
sizes of bulbs and bulblets. Send your name 
now for your copy. 


HENRY C. PETY - Paulding, Ohio 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








COLEMAN GARDENS 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Box 24 . 








Multnomah, Oregon 

















KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Have you seen my new fall catalog list- 
ing Peonies, Iris, Tulips, etc? If not, 
write for a free copy. 














A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 








JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each $12.00 dozen 


No. 2— 1.00 each ___------ 10.00 dozen 
No.5— .85 each —_--~-_--- 3.50 dozen 
No.6— .25each ______~_- 2.50 dozen 


New Catalogue ‘Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - ee A Se 








NARCISSUS AND DAFFODILS e9 7c 
30 INTRODUCTORY OFFER’ $309 


Trial order of 12 for $1.00 postpaid. Choicest, 
flowering size bulbs. Special mixture made up 
from finest named varieties, including King Al- 
fred, Olympia, Emperor and many others. Send 
for free price list of bulbs including Native 
California Lilies. 


GORDON AINSLEY - Campbell, Calif. 








WE WILL FURNISH YOU postpaid ten 
bulbs one inch and up, of each of the 
following varieties: Break O’ Day, Dr. 
Bennett, W. H. Phipps, Tycko Zang and 
twenty bulbs of Leon Douglas and Pur- 
ple Glory, all for five dollars. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 








ED 
P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash. 








PRICE LIST NOW READY 
The best of the late Glads and many of 
the old favorites as well. Properly 
grown — reasonably priced — carefully 
packed—liberal treatment and _ perfect 
satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

Send for copy. 
A. M. KITTOE- - 1459 Tillamook St. 
Portland, Oregon 

















GLADIOLUS LIST 


READY DECEMBER 15th 


ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 


PEONIES -- 


Quality counts for best results. 

Oregon grown plants. 

8.6 Primevere. Buff, center yellow______ $4.00 
9.0 Sarah Bernhardt. Mauve-rose _____ 

These two Peonies for $5.00, postpaid. 

Description price list for the asking. 


JAY MORRIS’ PEONY GARDEN 


IRIS 


Try some 


OUR FALL LIST 
of the most desirable varieties of Gladiolus, in- 
cluding the famous pure yellow 

GOLDEN DREAM 
Highest quality bulbs at greatly reduced prices. 
Lest you forget, send for it today. Don’t forget 
to give name and address on postcard as many 


have done. 
A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower 








This month we are offering two Peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one, 
also special collections of Peonies and 
hardy plants. Send for price lists, whole- 











-R. F. D. No. 3, Box 104 Salem, Oregon White Bear Lake ‘i a Minn. 
count POS Yeo RAE te E 
ouronne r, c; Delicatissima, ec; D. De or . : 
PEONIES Nemoures, 50c; Ed. Sup., 50c; Etta, $1.50; F. Digging time is here. Fall spe- 


Crousse, 75c; F. Max., 50c; Grandiflora, $1.50; 
La Tulipe, 50e; Mme. De Verneville, 50c; Offi- 
cinalis Rosea, $1.00; Off. Rubra, $1.00; Rachel, 
75c; Rubra Superba, $1.00. Any $6.00 worth 


cials. Let me quote on your needs. 
Bargains for Cash. 























sale and retail. pag ng One root of each for $9.50. Post- NCER 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS paid in U.S. Canada 25c extra. All 3 to 5 B. HALSEY SPE 
eyes. Money. saving price list free L d “ M husetts 
Route 3 Kansas iy, Bo. Cc. H. SMITH ‘ Faribault, Minn. beaomaeseia seal _— 
. : F Newer Gladioli- Bulblet Collection 
Mary Frey 6, Dr. Moody 4, Heavenly Blue 4, 
eonies all a 0 Ruffled Gold 4, Mrs. C. Coolidge 5, Pearl of Cali- Hardy Wild Flowers 


WE GROW THE BEST. See our special Peony 
prices in August issue, or write for our price 
list. Ask for our Whole-sale list for prices on 
10 or more of any one variety. 


Our Prices Will Interest You 


GLADIOLI — 150 varieties. Our price list is 
ready, which contains some exceptional offers. 
If you are interested in planting stock, write us 
at once. You will save money. We are trying 
to close out on 23 of the best commercial varie- 
ties that we have been growing in large 
quantities. 


R. INMAN & SONS ~ Bloomington, Ind. 





fornia 18, Minuet 20, Pfitzer’s Triumph 25, A. 
E. Kunderd 40, Gold Eagle 50, Gertrude Errey 
100, Mrs. P. W. Sisson 100 for $20 plus 2 bulb- 
lets of Jubilee as an “extra.’’ Choice of any 
six of above for $10 plus one No. 5 bulb Mary 
Frey as an “extra.’ 
BULB COLLECTION 
One inch bulbs—Pearl of California 1, A. E. 
Kunderd 1, Patricia Carter 1, Minuet 3, Dr. Nel- 
son Shook 8, Gloriana 5, Gertrude Errey 8, Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson 4 for $5, plus 2 bulblets of Orchid 
Lady as an “extra.” Choice of any four of 
above varieties for $2.60. 
Write for fall price list ready soon. 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 

Route 6, Box 148 Portland, Oregon 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 











Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 


(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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in such a way that there is no 
room for Fences, Hedges or lat- 
tice work, but the great majority are 


Gin of our gardens are laid out 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


Perhaps nothing in the line of Ever- 
greens is equal to our northern Hem- 
lock, if it can be made to thrive. 
Along our northern borders, especially 








———j improved in appearance by the judi- 


cious use of one or more. We do not 
see as many Hedges, perhaps, as are 
found in old world gardens, for 














Hedges are often the result of years 
of growth and care. Our gardeners 
prefer something that can be produced 
in a shorter period, hence they turn 
to lattice work and Fences of various 
kinds. 

Speaking of Hedges, we usually look 
upon them as features of the formal 
garden. Large country estates, with 
elaborate grounds and parks, have 


ample room for such. The little home, 


vith its stretch of lawn, is not par- 
icularly adapted to their use. 

I remember a few years ago that 
Evergreen Hedges were very popular 
in some of the northern states. Later, 
Many of these Hedges have been re- 
Moved, as it has been found that the 


80il conditions must be favorable to 


the growth of such shrubs, else they 


‘will not thrive under the rigid system 


of cutting back which is necessary. 


ig 


Rambler Roses on a Trellis serving as an Ornamental Fence 





The Charm of Garden Fences'and Hedges 


in partially-shaded locations, it makes 
a beautiful Hedge. Farther south it 
is apt to burn with heat of Summer. 

There are certain sections of the 
country, notably the Atlantic seaboard 
and the warmer parts of the central 
valley, where Box Hedges thrive. In 
other sections of the country, the 
nearest substitute is one of the 
Privets. The California variety is 
often recommended, but the Chinese 
species prove hardier in the northern 
localities. 


If one is determined to have a 
Hedge and can wait a few years for 
it to develop, our Native Thorn bushes 
should be taken into account. There 
is also the English Hawthorn, but our 
native red-fruited species of northern 
pastures is surely one of the best. A 
Hedge of this, properly trimmed, 
makes an absolute barrier that noth- 
ing larger than a rat can get through. 
We have seen a Hedge of Thorn that 
a Cat could not crawl under. Such a 
Hedge is an absolute sanctuary for 
the Birds that come to our gardens. 
The principal objection to it is the 
fact that is is not particularly rapid 
in growth. 





Rose Arbor and Trellis with Bird Bath and Fountain in the Background 
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Many home owners have asked 
themselves the question: Why is a 
Fence? I never did like the Fence of 
matched boards found around the back 
yards of many gardens. Of course, 
opinions differ in the matter. The 
Fence of lattice-work, with Climbing 
Roses trailing over it, is much better. 
In my plan of gardening, I have a 
large place for the Rambler Roses, 
and the white-painted lattice is the 
preferred support. Why not use some- 
thing of the sort to mark the bound- 
ary line between your land and your 
neighbor’s? It will be a thing of 
beauty during the Summer with the. 
glossy leaves and beautiful flowers. 
There are, of course, many Climbing 
Vines suitable for covering such a 
Fence. One of the best is our native 
Trumpet Creeper. Another is the 
common Bittersweet, affording bright- 
colored berries long after all other 
vegetation has lost its summer ap- 
pearance. 

The Rose Garden cannot be said to 
be complete until arbors and lattices 
have been built. These are not costly 
and are quite within the means of all 
who own their homes. Many of the 
taller varieties require supports. The 
Fence along the border affords the 
best kind of support. 

One purpose of Fences in country 
homes is to hide unsightly outbuild- 
ings and back-yard conditions. An- 
other use may be the separaticn of 
the vegetable garden from the Lawn 
and Flower Garden. If there is a hen- 
house or chicken-yard within sight 
of the place, cut it off by building a 
lattice Fence six feet high and train- 
ing Rambler Roses and other Vines 
over it. 

The building of lattice Fences is not 
work that requires carpentering skill. 
Anyone at all handy with tools and 
able to drive a nail can do the work. 
The Fence built with horizontal strips 
is particularly easy to erect. The one 
with diagonal pattern is a little more 
difficult and requires a plan and un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
measuring. 

A pleasing effect is produced by 
erecting a Fence, leaving arbored 
gateways, over which the Roses clam- 
ber. I have seen several such; and, 
with the background of Evergreen 
Trees possible on many country es- 
tates, the outlook is one of beauty. 

In erecting Fences or planting 
Hedges, we must take into account 
the view from all directions. There 
may be some directions of outlook that 
it is desirable to cut off entirely. For 
quick results, build the lattice Fence 
and plant rapid-growing Vines. In 
directions where it is not as necessary 
to shut out the view the lower-grow- 
ing Hedge may be used. The Japanese 
Barberry furnishes a barrier that is 
apparent but not real; so, for the di- 
rection that it is desired to retain the 
view, plant a hedge of this little 
shrub. ‘The berries call the Birds 
in late Autumn and early Winter, a 
very desirable feature of the planting. 
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In the case of the village or city 
home yard, there is not much room 
for Hedges and Fences. The low 
Hedge of Barberry or Privet border- 
ing the front walk is a pleasing fea- 
ture that adds a touch of beauty to 
many lawns. Perhaps there is room 
for a lattice Fence to hide the garage 
or cut off the “place of the ash can 
and the clothes reel.” If there is such, 
I adjure you, plant Climbing Roses, 
for nothing else appears quite so beau- 
tiful covering the six-foot Fence just 
beyond the sidewalk. 


I might mention Rose Arbors and 
Hedges of taller trees. There are but 
few situations where the tall Hedge 
is needed. One such comes to mind, 
where the back-door view is a factory 
yard. Here the owner planted Spruces 
close together. In five years these 
have increased to a size that effec- 
tively shuts out the view of the yard 
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October, 3, : 






and another like period wil] 
place the factory beyond the ken 
the householders. As a rule the solid\ 
background of Evergreens jg not Fi 
desirable feature of the grounds u : 
less the acreage is ample. In’ this 
case, however, such an arrangement 
seems to give a very effective Solution 
of the perplexing problem. 

Every home lawn requires a differ. 
ent arrangement of Fences and arbors 
depending, as stated, upon outlook, 
size and other conditions. Study the 
question from all angles and view the 
premises from every direction, then 
plant and erect discreetly. The charm 
of Fences and Hedges will grow upon 
you as you look into the subject. Yoy 
may be able to gain much help from 
looking at the work of others. Take 
warning from the mistakes and learn 
from the successes. That is the way 
to make the most of our home grounds, 


foreve§ 













Some Interesting Things to Make at Home 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


WINDOW BOXES, PLANT TUBS, AND 
HANGING BASKETS 


ARLY this month is the time to fill 
Window Boxes, Hanging Baskets, 
and Plant Tubs. 


A very pretty Hanging Basket can be 
made by cutting a Cocoanut in half, with 
a hacksaw, and drilling holes for wire 
hangers, as illustrated. A hole is made 
in the bottom for drainage, and the 
basket filled with rich soil, then planted 
with Lobelia, or Ivy-leaf Geranium. This 
makes a very attractive Basket for Sum- 
mer. In Winter, bulbs can be used, or 
German Ivy. 


The Plant Tub illustrated, is made 
from an old packing box. Six pieces are 
cut, as at A and nailed together, then 









covered with split cedar branches and 
filled with Geraniums or Hydrangeas. 


The Window Box is made from a long 
narrow box, about one foot wide, and 
eight inches deep, with holes in the bot- 
tom for drainage. One side is covered 
with split cedar branches, as shown, and 
when filled with flowers, such as Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, Petunias and Begonias 
looks very attractive. 


The Floral Wigwam illustrated is made 
with poles and string, and covered with 
quick-growing vines, such as Hop, Run- 
ner Bean, Morning Glory, or Climbing 
Nasturtium. When covered with flowers 
and leaves, it makes a very attractive 
Playhouse in Summer. The diagram § 
shows clearly the details of construction 
and just how to make it. 
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Mushrooms—Edible and Poisonous 
BY C. H. ROBINSON, (lIIl.) 


USHROOMS have constituted a 
M portion of the food of mankind 

from the most remote antiq- 
uity. They are mentioned by Pliny 
and other early writers, and were 
even then highly esteemed. 

In several of the countries of 
Europe much attention has long been 
given to encouraging the use of Mush- 
rooms as food, and to instruction in 
regard to how varieties which are 
edible may be distinguished from the 
poisonous. France particularly en- 
courages the growth and use of Mush- 
rooms as food, by having each year 
in the principal towns and cities, 
Mushroom exhibits with lectures on 
poth the edible and poisonous kinds. 

In our country only the edible vari- 
eties are commonly called “Mush- 
rooms,” all others being denominated 
“Toadstools.” 

The fresh Mushrooms usually sold 
in our markets are the common Mush- 
room (Agaricus campestris), which 
grow in the grassy woods, lawns and 
pastures, but never in dense wood- 
lands. They are also commercially 
grown in cellars, caves, abandoned 
mines and other dark places in which 
a constant temperature of 50 to 65 
degrees may be maintained and mois- 
ture conditions can be controlled. 
When growing wild this Mushroom is 
usually found in August and Septem- 
ber in pasture lands. This variety is 
also canned in France in enormous 
quantities, a large part of which are 
exported to this country and con- 
sumed in addition to the very consid- 
erable and increasing growth by our 
cultivators, and many wild ones. 


Our wild Mushrooms, though they 
are becoming better known through 
the Bulletins of our Agricultural De- 
partment and the very excellent de- 
scriptions and publications of the 
National Geographic Society, are still 
uncertain of identification by the 


great mass of the people. The best 
known are _ probably the Morel 
(Morchella esculenta), which grows 
in pastures, old orchards, lawns, etc., 
but not frequently in the woods, 
though I have found them plentiful 
in the sand dunes of Indiana. They 
are usually a Spring Mushroom, 
though sometimes found in the Fall, 
to a limited extent. The Morel be- 
longs to the family Ascomycetes, a 
group of fungi in which the spores 
are produced in sac-like bodies in- 
stead of gills, tubes, teeth or other 
structures. The Morel is probably 
the best of this family, and even from 
prehistoric times, has been considered 
among the choicest of the edible fungi. 
The color and form of the Morel are 
so distinctive that with very little 
acquaintance a mistake would seem 
almost impossible. The plants are 
from two to four inches high and a 
half to two inches thick. The cap is 
oblong or nearly conical in shape, of a 
tawny or dingy yellow-brown color, 
and deeply pitted like a coarse sponge. 
The stem is one to two inches long, 
and generally hollow. One of the best 
ways of cooking the Morel is as one 
would fry oysters. 

Another easily recognized Mush- 
room of the most delicious quality, 
is the well-known Puffball. All of 
this numerous family are pronounced 
edible in the Government Bulletins 
and other botanical works; but they 
must be eaten while fresh and the 
interior is perfectly white; when 
older and even a little discolored, 
while not actually poisonous, their 
flavor is poor and they are very in- 
digestible. Puffballs range in size 
from that of a golf ball or less, to the 
enormous Gigantea with a diameter 
of a foot or two. 

An odd and interesting member of 
the Puffball family is the Geaster with 
the common name of Sand Star or 
Earth Star. Until fully ripe it is a 








Oyster Mushrooms 
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small round Puffball, a little elon- 
gated, but a peculiar feature is the 
fact that when ripe the cover of the 
cap splits into numerous segments 
which in dry weather fold back like 
the petals of some Lilies, exposing the 
small, cloth-like sac which holds the 
minute spores. The root soon shrinks, 
the head becomes detached from the 
ground, and is blown here and there 
by the wind, scattering the spores as 
it proceeds. These Sand Stars can be 
found most frequently upon bare 
sandy spots and are plentiful in the 
sand dunes of Indiana. If you will 
collect a few of these Sand Stars you 
will find them very interesting. When 
dry the petal-like segments are tightly 
closed, but if you will place one or 
two in a saucer with a few spoonfuls 
of water, the segments will slowly 
open in your sight until they pass 
even beyond the horizontal and the 
little sac is exposed. When dried they 
again close, and this experiment can 
be repeated indefinitely. It never fails 
to interest children and grownups 
also. 

Some of the Puffball family are 
shaped like a neck and skull; some 
are cup-shaped, and there is a small 
edible species which grows in crowded 
clusters on rotten logs, stumps and 
bases of trees, which are often so 
crowded that they lose the rotund ap- 
pearance, but, when not too ripe, they 
are delicious. 


FOURTH one of an edible kind is 

the Pleurotus, or Oyster Mush- 
room, which is also easily recogniz- 
able. It grows on rotting logs and 
the bases of living or dead deciduous 
trees from June until late in the Fall, 
in clusters of shell-shaped caps in 
tiers one over the other, with or with- 
out stems or with very short ones. 
The caps are three to five inches 
broad, the gills large and white as is 
also the flesh. About the middle of 
July I brought home several pounds 
of very large Oyster Mushrooms, all 
growing upon the same log. In wash- 
ing and preparing these for cooking, 


Amanita phalloides (deadly poison) 
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we found many small round holes in 
the gills and stems from which 
crawled small black beetles, each with 
two chestnut-red spots on the back 
and from the holes also came the very 
small worm-like larva of these beetles. 
We concluded not to cook these, and 
shall examine other varieties to learn 
if they harbor these beetles. 

Space will not permit descriptions 
of the many other varieties of edible 
Mushrooms to be found in our woods 
and fields, but it may be well to de- 
scribe a few of the more deadly 
poisonous varieties which must be 
most carefully avoided. 

The following general rules for be- 
ginners in Mushroom collection are 
given in one of the Government pub- 
lications, and should be strictly fol- 
lowed: 

(1) Avoid fungi when in the but- 
ton or unexpanded stage; also those 
in which the flesh has begun to decay. 

(2) Avoid all fungi which have 
death cups, stalks with a swollen base 
surrounded with a sac-like or scaly 
envelope, especially if the gills are 
white. 

(3) Avoid fungi having a milky 
juice, unless the milk is reddish. 

(4) Avoid fungi in which the cap 
or pileus, is thin in proportion to the 
gills, and in which the gills are nearly 
all of equal length, especially if the 
pileus (cap) is bright-colored. 

(5) Avoid all tube-bearing fungi 
in which the flesh changes color when 
cut or broken or where the mouths 
of the tubes are reddish, and in the 
case of other tube-bearing fungi ex- 
periment with caution. 

(6) Fungi which have a sort of 
spider web or flocculent ring round 
the upper part of the stalk should in 
general be avoided. 

It has been suggested that rules 
1. 2 and 5 be strictly observed by all 
beginners; and that in case of the 
slightest doubt, all the above rules 
observed. Also do not collect Mush- 
rooms from in or near wooded areas, 
except for study purposes. Do not 
accept the statements of a self-styled 
expert, but learn the subject yourself. 
Do not believe that if an insect, turtle, 
squirrel or other animal has eaten a 
kind of Mushroom it is therefore edible 
for man. Insect larvae thrive and 
grow fat on the very poisonous Aman- 
itas. (The writer has seen turtles 
eating these.) Soaking or boiling in 
water will not render a poisonous 
Mushroom harmless, nor does the fact 
that the skin of the cap will peel 
readily prove the Mushroom to be 
edible. The Amanitas peel very beau- 
tifully. 

After the above cautions, it may be 
well to briefly describe some of the 
more common and deadly Mushrooms. 
Among the most common of the very 
deadly ones are the Amanitas, nearly 
all of the family being poisonous; and 
this is the more dangerous because 
they are also among the most beau- 
tiful and perfect in appearance of the 
wild varieties. 

The Amanita phalloides and the 
Amanita muscaria are very common, 
mostly in forested areas, but often in 
cultivated fields also. . The former 
may be briefly described as having 


a bulbous stem from 8 to 5 inches long 
escaping from a cup-shaped casing 
called the volva from which the stem 
is more or less detached. The stem is 
generally smooth and white, though 
in darker varieties colored like the 
cap but lighter. It is solid downward, 
bulbous at the bottom but slender, 
hollow and attenuated upward. The 
cap is from three to four inches broad 
and white, lemon or olive to umber 
in color; it is viscid when moist, 
smooth or with scales, broadly oval, 
bell-shaped, convex, and finally ex- 
panded, sometimes depressed in center 
by elevation of margin. The gills are 
free from the stem, and white. Before 
maturity the gills are covered with a 
thin veil attached to the margin of 
the cap, which becomes detached and 
often slides part way down the stem, 
where it shrinks and forms a small 
skirt, but sometimes both volva and 
skirt remain only as scabs on the stem 
or top of the cap. 

The next of the Amanitas, as dan- 
gerous and deadly, is the Amanita 





oct 
muscaria,—F ly Amanita. 
four to six inches long, at Pi ae ‘ 
but later hollow, upper part torn j 
loose scales, bulb prominent but dig. 
tinctive, volva frequently absent - 
scattered as scales in coneantee 
circles. The cap, three and a half . 
five and a half inches acrogg i 
= — and at length ‘lat. 
ened—at maturity becom p 
striate es sOmewha 
e color is variable, rangin 
yellow to orange or even blood oi 
the gills white or yellowish, free but 
reaching the stem, and the top of the 
cap often spotted with white frag.| 
ments of the volva. The ring or skirt | 
is usually large, with a ragged edge — 
and near the top of the stem. 
Mushrooms with any of the char- © 
acteristics of the Amanitas should 
not be gathered for the table, but’ 
there are many other varieties both' 
edible and poisonous for which space 
cannot be taken in this article, : 


REMEMBER, “When in Doubt, dis.| 












































card the Mushroom.” 


Pansies are Easily Raised | 


BY JOSEPHINE 


ANSIES purple and gold. Pansies 

blue and bronze, velvety-black and 

ivory-white. Pansies wonderfully 
large and delightfully long-stemmed, 
ruffied and plain. 

These I raised with so little trouble 
that I want to tell you about it. In- 
deed, not only were they easy to raise 
but they gave me immeasurable 
pleasure. 

I selected my seeds from the grow- 
er’s catalog, choosing the prize vari- 
eties. I sowed them in the open 
ground late in July. A nice mellow 
plot in my vegetable garden was 
chosen. This I worked up until very 
smooth and soft. After the top soil had 
been pulverized to dust-like condition, 
I sowed the seeds, covering lightly. 
I laid a piece of burlap flat over the 
plot, weighting it down at the corners, 
and thoroughly sprinkled the seeds 
through the canvas. I watered them 
daily, leaving the canvas on until the 
small leaves appeared through the soil. 


I introduced the plants gradually to 
the sunlight, protecting them in the 
hottest part of the day. 

When the young plants were large 
enough to move—they can, with care 
be moved when quite tiny—lI trans- 
planted them to a plot where they 
would get the morning sun and the 
afternoon shade. This piece of ground 
I had previously enriched well with 
rotted cow manure deeply spaded in. 

I set the plants about six inches 
apart. 

They began to bloom in the Fall. 
I intended to cover them for the Win- 
ter, but an early fall of snow caught 
me unprepared and my precious 
Pansies went to sleep without being 
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tucked in. As it turned out, the early 
snow blanket was supplemented by! 
many others atop of it, that did noll ! 
melt until Springtime. When at last 
the ground was bare the Pansie 
awoke quite normally, and almost a 
soon as the lawn was green they wer | 
blooming. 

The flowers increased in size as the 
plants developed. lEach single rod 
spread out into several branches, al\ 
flower-crowned. So long as th 
weather was cool they blossomed’ 
abundantly, marvelously. They wer 
kept well-watered and the soil abou 
them was frequently loosened. 

Rich soil, plenty of water, partial 
shade—these are the elements it 
which Pansies thrive. 

I sometimes plant the seed in th 
house in boxes about the middle a 
March. After transplanting once t 
larger boxes, the plants are ready fa 
the garden if the ground is in an 
way warm. 

These spring plants begin flowerin 
early and are continuous bloomers al 
Summer. 

My florist neighbor tells me how hi 
gets the beautiful blossoming plant 
he has for sale in May. He sows thi 
seed in December in the greenhous) | 
and transplants inside, setting thet 
finally in the coldframe in April. The 
are soon in bleom and just right f 
bedding purposes. These hardy plant) 
sell for sixty cents a dozen in thy 
city. At this price Pansy-growill 
may be a profitable “spare-tm 
money-making” venture. 














But whether for the trade or ff 7A 


the home, the culture of Pansies is 
real pleasure. Try it. 





Conbbonnentons seedhneennnnntonss 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








CTOBER is a carnival of gor- 
QO geous color. Fall is throwing 
all her energy into one last su- 
preme effort before she lapses into 
the browns and greys of November. 


The Trees are dressed their gayest 
now, but in a short time they must 
give up this colorful raiment and 
settle down to rest after a season of 
great activity. The Maples are rich 
in browns and reds and orange; the 
Gum Trees are a scarlet flame; the 
Oaks are dressed in richest red, and 
the decorative Sumacs add flaming 
color to the landscape. 


In early Spring we were delighted 
to find the Spice Bush a maze of 
yellow blossoms. Again we find them 
clothed in yellow, but this time it is 
the leaves that give the color tone. 


If the frost has not been too rigor- 
ous, the Asters will still be with us, 
and here and there we are surprised 
to find a late-blooming flower of July 
and August. The Gentians are linger- 
ing beside the woodland streams, and 
straggly spikes of Selfheal we en- 
counter everywhere. 


After the frost has killed most of 
the other flowers, the hardy Chrysan- 
themums still linger in our gardens; 
indeed, we often see them in full 


bloom with a covering of snow that 
bends them to the ground. 


In early October there are many 
decorative grasses that we may gather 
for winter bouquets, and to them we 
might add a Milkweed Pod and a 
Teasel or two for variety. 


Clinging to the fences and climbing 
into trees occasionally, we find the 
vines and the orange balls of Bitter- 
sweet, and later, when the outer cov- 
ering splits and curls back, it is in- 
deed a thing of beauty. We all enjoy 
a bouquet of Bittersweet in the Win- 
ter, but we must not be too ruthless in 
gathering it; in fact, we must not 
gather it at all unless there are quan- 
tities of it, for it is heedless picking 
that has made many plants very rare 
and scarce, if not extinct altogether. 


The Red Squirrels and Chipmunks 
are busy gathering the harvest of 
nuts, and storing them away for win- 
ter use in the cavity of a tree or any 
place that will make a safe cache. If 
they can get into our attics they think 
this is the ideal place to hide their 
treasures, and oftentimes our slum- 
ber may be disturbed as they roll 
their stores about overhead. The 
Fox Squirrel depends more on what 
he may find day by day, rather than 
hoard a supply in advance, although 
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they will bury numerous acorns and 
nuts, one here, one there, until we 
wonder if they ever will find them 
when needed. Too, it is rumored that 
they will visit the Red Squirrel’s 
larder when he is absent and help 
themselves. 


In the woods we encounter the late- 
migrating Birds, and we hear the 
leaves rustle as they hunt about for 
food, now and then twittering a snatch 
of song. 


The Meadow Larks sing in quite a 
spring-like manner when October days 
are bright and sunny, and all we have 
to do is close our eyes and pretend 
that April is here, for truly no bird 
song reminds us more of Spring. 


The Goldfinches have changed their 
gay clothes and are now wearing more 
somber raiment, better fitted to with- 
stand the colder weather than the gay 
golden and black of Summertime. 


The Robins are ready on a moment’s 
notice to leave for a warmer climate, 
although they do not migrate farther 
than necessary, just keeping below 
the freezing line. The Robins are 
very little in evidence about our prem- 
ises after their families are reared, 
and for the most part spend the latter 
part of the Summer in woods and 
fields. But we may always depend upon 
the Robin to build his nest in the 
Springtime near our homes, where he 
knows he will be protected. 


The Birds in general are looking 
much better now than they did during 
August and September, when they 
were losing their feathers. If clothes 
make the man, then surely new feath- 
ers do wonders for the Birds. 


In October, numbers of Birds that 
have been residing in the North dur- 
ing the Summer, now start South- 
ward, and many stop over with us 
until April. When we see the Juncoes, 
Brown Creepers, Winter Wrens, Tree 
Sparrows, Snow Buntings and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, then we may know 
that Winter is not so far away. 


We have our visiting Birds in the 
Fall, just as we have them in the 
Spring, although they are not se 
much in evidence because their sing- 
ing time is past. Many folks who 
do not feed and care for the Birds 
do not know that there are winter- 
migrants as well as spring-migrants. 


Watch for the incoming Birds this 
October, and give them a hearty wel- 
come by spreading a_ bird-banquet- 
table, which they will surely find if 
you are patient and persevering. 





The Editor’s invitation to readers 
to compare this magazine with any 
other two magazines for actual facts 
and information contained in each 
issue, is worthy of again calling at- 
tention to. And don’t overlook the 
summer months which with most pub- 
lications are decidedly lean ones. 
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Facts About Ginseng 


BY F. C. ERKEL, (In Bulletin of Minn. State Hort. Society) 


INCE giving a short talk by radio 
S on Ginseng for the Northwest 
Farmstead I have received many 
letters asking various questions on how 
to raise these roots. 

The first question nearly every one 
asks is: “What is Ginseng, and what 
is it used for?” Ginseng is a plant that 
grows wild. About twenty years ago it 
began to be cultivated rather exten- 
sively. Some may be found where stock 
is not allowed to pasture, but the seed- 
lings, or first year’s growth, only attain 
a height of two or three inches. It re- 
quires five to eight years for the plant 
to reach maturity, at which time it at- 
tains a height of eighteen to twenty- 
four inches, depending of course on the 
soil and other conditions. Usually three 
branches start from the top of the main 
stem, each branch. having three leaves, 
three to six inches long and two leaves 
about half as large as the others, five 
leaves on each of the three branches 
from the main stem. This is the usual 
form, but particularly vigorous plants 
may have more stems and leaves while 
large roots frequently send up two to 
four uprights instead of one. Each 
bears a bunch of red berries where the 
three stems branch off. The bunch of 
berries are usually about 1% inches in 
diameter, bright red when ripe, and 
somewhat resemble the berries of Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, while the stalks and leaves 
without the berries are hard to tell from 
wild Sarsaparilla but are easily dis- 
tinguished from these plants on examin- 
ing the roots. Ginseng roots on an 
average plant, nearing maturity, are 
two to four inches long, % to % inches 
in diameter and may be either a single 
straight root or with several branches. 
It is not uncommon to find Ginseng roots 
with branches that might resemble arms 
and legs attached to a rather plump 
looking man’s body, and the word 
Ginseng we are informed means man 
root in the Chinese language. 

Practically all the Ginseng grown in 
the United States and Canada is sold in 
China, where it is used as medicine, in 
fact, Ginseng is a panacea with the 
Chinese. Whether Ginseng really has 
any virtue as a medicine or not remains 
to be proved. The Chinese have used it 
for centuries and have great faith in it. 
European and American doctors and 
chemists have not made a very thor- 
ough investigation, preferring to use 
cheaper remedies. Possibly Ginseng 
may be found to possess all the valuable 
properties the Chinese claim for it, and 
again it may be found useless, though 
probably not as harmful as a thousand 
and one so-called patent medicines that 
flooded this country a few years ago, but 
most of which have dropped out since 
the manufacturers have been required 
to divulge the formula. 

The Chinese are not quick to change 
their ways, and it is not likely that they 
will stop the use of it, because they have 
been using it for many centuries. Since 
the root has come under cultivation the 
supply has increased and the price has 
more than doubled. 

Four or five years ago Ginseng seeds 
sold for a dollar a thousand, but at the 
present time nearly every one who has 
produced seeds have sufficient faith in 
the future of the business so that they 


are planting all their seeds and it is 
difficult to get seeds for less than three 
dollars a thousand. 

We are often asked if Ginseng will 
grow on sandy soil, clay soil, or loam, 
and in different localities. All such 
questions we can answer by saying that 
Ginseng originally grew wild in all the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
river except in Mississippi, Georgia and 
Florida. It is now growing in most of 
the states west of the Mississippi under 
—* in all kinds and varieties of 
soils. 


Ginseng prefers, or does best, in a 
rich woods soil of either loam or sand, 
preferably a mixture of both with a 
liberal addition of decayed leaves or 
other vegetable matter. 

It must be grown in either partial or 
complete shade, one-fourth or one-third 
sunshine and three-fourths or two-thirds 
shade is about right in the northern 
states. The more shade the larger the 
stalks, the more sunshine, so long as 
there is not enough to kill the tops, the 
larger the roots will grow and the 
quicker they will come to maturity. The 
age of a root is determined by counting 
the root-stalk scars on the neck of the 
root or by the wrinkled surface of the 
root itself. 

The first cultivated Ginseng to be 
placed on the market was harvested be- 
fore maturity while the roots were still 
watery, and on being dried were hard 
and flinty. Such roots are still graded 
as “cultivated” and bring but a small 
price compared to the fully matured 
roots which pass as wild in China 
whether actually wild or cultivated. Ex- 
perienced buyers in this country can 
usually tell the difference and are not 
slow to grade mature cultivated as plain 
“cultivated” in altogether too many 
cases. 

If there is a class of producers that 
need to co-operate and pool their prod- 
uct so as to get uniform grades, the 
Ginseng growers are the ones. There 
are probably three or four thousand 
Ginseng growers in the United States 
producing $2,000,000 worth of roots an- 
nually, nearly all of which are sold to 
dealers in raw furs in New York. They 
in turn sell to less than a dozen native 
Chinese exporters or their representa- 
tives who send nearly all to the one port 
of Hongkong where it is treated, clari- 
fied, sorted into a dozen or more differ- 
ent grades, such as light, yellow, dark 
outside, brake flinty, fibrous, chalky or 
dark, shape short, long, chunked, slim, 
straight, or pronged. 

The grade that is much in demand in 
one city or locality might, in fact be of 
little value in another city or locality, 
so that it would take a long time for a 
new dealer to build up a profitable trade, 
and it must be carried on rather ex- 
tensively to be able to dispose of so 
many grades in so many different places. 
This gives the established dealers a 
rather strong monopoly on the business, 
and there is evidence that they are 
pretty well organized among themselves. 

Ginseng is as easily grown as ordinary 
garden vegetables when one knows how, 
but for all that, Ginseng growing is a 
rather highly specialized business, and 
the man who does not have a well-cared 
for vegetable garden can hardly be ex- 
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pected to make a success j isi : 
seng. It takes Ginseng so long bg 
ture, that unless one gets the “few 
and makes a rather substantial imeael 
ment in seeds, grounds, and good fon 
he is liable to forget all about his wo” 
enterprise before the first ei hans 
months roll around, or the length G ti e 
it takes for the seed to germinate ‘ie 
this the plants must be kept free fro, 
weeds and mulched to do their best es 
four or five years longer. If left “a 
themselves a few years more they wil] 
come to maturity sooner than if j 
tensive care is given. - 
There are a number of disease 

tops which are well controlled “wire 
Bordeaux mixture, or lime-sulphur 
sprays, the same as blight on Potatoes 
and other cultivated crops, but diseases 
are not so easily controlled. It is not 
advisable to grow two crops in succes. | 
sion on the same ground. This has 
driven hundreds of former growers out 
of business and a large proportion of 
the Ginseng now produced in the United 
States is grown by a few growers en- 
gaged in the business in a rather exten- 
sive way. However, there are thousands 
of farmers owning a wood lot who might 
well afford to fence off an acre, or even 
a fraction of an acre and in a few years 
have several thousand dollars’ worth of 
roots to market without hardly missing 
the time. No one should attempt to 
grow Ginseng unless he is willing to 
give the matter a little thought. 











A Dog’s Bedding 


During winter months much care 
should be given to the Dog’s housing. 
This is important at all times, but 
whereas it is no great hardship for 
small and medium-sized breeds to lie 
on plain boards during the Summer, 
such a state of affairs in cold weather 
is little short of downright cruelty. 

Every Dog is entitled to its own rest- 
ing place and whether that be in the 
form of kennel, box, or basket, it is es- 4 
sential that its position be far removed 
from damp, cold and draught. Many 
mistaken theories prevail as to the na- 
ture of the Dog’s bedding itself. In the 
first place, whatever material is used, 
it must be clean, dry and free from 
chemical substances liable to injure the 
skin or be harmful if eaten. For ordi- 
nary Dogs the best bedding is unques- 
tionably rye straw, which is clean and 
light, wears longer and dries readily. 
Wheat or oat straw can, however, be 
made comfortable, but it is inclined to 
be prickly. Hay makes good bedding, 
but unless of first-class quality, it is 
dusty and dirty and certainly not so 
easily dried as straw. 

As often as opportunity permits, the 
entire bedding should be lifted out of 
the kennel into the open air, so that both 
it and the kennel can enjoy a thorough 
airing. Dirty bedding will quickly cause 
the presence of fleas, mites, and other 
objectionable forms of parasites. - 

Bags filled with crumpled newspaper 
make convenient, sanitary and easily 
replaced beds for long-coated toy dogs. 
Larger breeds appreciate a bedding 
made up of a large sack partially filled 
with straw or hay. Both the sacks and 
their contents must, of course, be kept 
quite dry and should be shaken up se 
eral times a week. 

A good nourishing diet is the best 
safeguard against physical diso 
arising from the rigours of Winter. Two 
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, one of them consisting of 
ig made up of hound or 
terrier meal mixed with household 
scraps, gravy or soup, and the other of 
ood hard meat dog cakes, are essential. 
° is poor economy to stint a Dog of 
food; it is even still more foolish to fill 
him with soft, pappy, non-nutritious 
foodstuffs, under the impression that 
bulk is of first importance. It is unwise 
too, to send a Dog off to a cold bed if 
he has been lying in front of a fire for 
some time. If possible, give him a run 
outside and acclimate him gradually; he 
will sleep all the better and run less risk 
of catching cold ee the sudden 
in climatic conditions. 
_—" —Field and Fancy 


Ribes (the Flowering Currant), 
an Old-fashioned Shrub 


NE frequently meets with bushes of 

the Flowering Currant in country 
gardens, and, once established, they sel- 
dom, if ever, fail to bloom. It is a shrub 
which needs little attention after plant- 
ing beyond a slight pruning now and 
again. Moreover, it is easy of prop- 
agation from cuttings of ripened wood 
taken at or near a joint after the bloom- 
ing season and planted in the borders in 
a little sandy soil. Ribes sanguineum is 
the one most commonly met with. In 
April it unfolds its pinky-red flowers, 
and an established bush will grow any- 
thing up to 6 feet or 7 feet and be 
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smothered in bloom. Others of the 
family which ought not to be overlooked, 
superior to the type named above, are 
atro-rubens and atro-sanguineum, hav- 
ing much deeper shades of red. There is 
a white form, too, but the pink and red 
shades are most popular. 


The Ribes will thrive in ordinary gar- 
den soil and make capital shrubs for 
town and suburban gardens. It is not 
very often one finds them trained out on 
walls, but plants obtained young are 
amenable to training and are very showy 
so grown. Late Autumn is a suitable 
time to remove and plant. 


W. F., (In Gardening Illustrated,— 
English) 





Seasonable Work for October 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ter forcing, in the window garden. 
A very interesting bulb to grow 
in the house, which requires no soil or 
moisture, is the “Mystery Lily” or 
“Monarch-of-the-East” as it is some- 
times called. It is a species of Calla 
Lily, from Asia, and can be flowered 
in any warm room, by just placing 
the dry bulb on a shelf or table, dur- 
ing the Winter. ; 
Another interesting bulb to grow is 
the cyclamen-flowered Narcissus 
Cyclamenus. 


Pres to bulbs this month for win- 





Prune Currant bushes now, by cut- 
ting out the old wood and heading 
back the new. 

This is the best time to root-prune 
fruit trees that make a lot of foliage 
and bear no fruit. Dig a trench about 
four feet deep around the tree, cut all 
tap roots and fill up the trench, as il- 
lustrated. 

Cuttings of Box will root easily 
now. To start a Box hedge, pull off 
large pieces with a heel and plant 
where they are to remain, three inches 
apart in the row. 


Seakale can be forced now, by cov- 
ering the roots with boxes or large 
pots and placing manure and leaves on 
top. 

Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, and Pota- 
toes should be taken up now, and 
stored away for the Winter. 

Cauliflower plants sown in August 
for early Spring use, will require 
transplanting, also Broccoli and 
Spring Cabbage. 

Prune Raspberries, remove runners 
from strawberry beds, and dig be- 
tween the rows. 


Plant new perennial borders and 
dig over old ones. 


Plant trees and shrubs adapted to 
fall-planting. 
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and fidelity, arouses a love and a sympathy and a general. , " 
responsive devotion which outlines itself as a regret Let us protect the Birds, friends, but let us not 
that such unselfish sacrifice as the Dog gives should establish hate in our hearts toward those things 
not be better rewarded; and a wonder as to why it which naturally prey on Bird-life. 
is that such devotion cannot be better placed and MADISON COOPER 
better understood. 

After pondering on the ignorance of the devotion ' 
of the animal kingdom, my thoughts directly trail off Gun Clubs and Property Rights 
onto the human race and I wonder why humanity as As th . : 
a class cannot understand just why they are on s the Editor is somewhat of a sportsman and has 
earth;:—why they strive, fight and love;—and just ne, some trap-shooting, he perhaps is in better 
what actuates human life as a general problem. position to understand the grievances which neigh- 

And I continue my “brown study” by wondering boring property owners have against shooters and 
why there is so much ignorance in the world when 2U" clubs, but common sense ought to point an easy 
it is possible to become at least partially enlightened W*Y for adjustment in every case. ; 
merely by showing consideration for others and One thing is sure, gun clubs have no rights outside 
studying in a humble spirit the works of Nature. of their own property, and when buying property 

And then my thoughts immediately travel further for gun club purposes it ought to be large enough so 
and I wonder about my own place in the scheme of that their activities will not create a nuisance to 
things, and very promptly I admit my own ignorance neighbors. Gun clubs have no right to scatter shot 
and imagine myself in the position of my Great Dane ©” neighboring property; it is not only annoying but 
Dog; and imagine myself in the position of the lowest dangerous and their property should be large enough 
orders of human life. And then I soon admit that ‘%° @VOid this. 
even those who are far enough advanced to think | Then the question of noise on Sunday, when such 
about these abstruse subjects are in fact ignorant, Shoots are commonly held, is another point for con- 
and that their light is dim at best. sideration. It is now generally conceded that mere 

; Le . noise on Sunday does not constitute a nuisance and 

Now, friends, this little preachment is really on unless such noise interferes with other reasonable 
the wisdom of humility. We make little progress un- activities our friends who happen to be near a gun 
less we approach our subject in a humble spirit. club must find some other cause of action. 
Swell-headedness begets ignorance and deterioration. P . x ; 

Too great a pride in achievement is hardly permis- eople with radical ideas about Sunday observ- 
sible if we would make true progress. ances will find little consolation in the present en- 

We need not worry if we cannot see all the details forcement of the law on this subject. The old “Blue 
of the future. A knowledge of the future will be L@WS” are admittedly obsolete and unenforceable. As 
unfolded to us as we are prepared to receive the in- Citizens and neighbors it is surely obligatory om 
formation, and not before. everyone to be tolerant about such matters. 


MADISON COOPER MADISON COOPER 
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Wisdom versus Experience 


EADERS know that I have made the suggestion 
R from time to time that the so-called sub-conscious 
mind in man and instinct in animals, could perhaps 
be defined by calling it “the accumulated wisdom of 
the species since the beginning of time.” This state- 
ment has been made in a rather tentative way think- 
ing that some reader would offer a better word than 
wisdom. Wisdom is not exactly the right word for 
the place. ; 

But I think the right word has come to me and 
I am going to try and remember in future to sub- 
stitute the word EXPERIENCE in place of wisdom. 
Experience means much more than wisdom. Wis- 
dom might imply only the selected experience which 
points to better living. But experience means much 
more than that. It means the accumulated wisdom 
and also the accumulated experiences which cannot be 
classed as wisdom. But I hesitate over the distinc- 
tion between these two words as perhaps wisdom 
means experience, pure and simple. 

Anyway, there are some experiences in every 
person’s lifetime that they would do well to forget 
and, indeed, with the most of us, we have experiences 
which we try to forget but sometimes cannot. 

The sub-conscious mind seems to transmit both 
the good and the bad experiences, and it is not every- 
one who can “tune in” on the experiences that will 
be helpful to them with their major problems. In- 
deed, many people seem to be continually “tuning in” 
with experiences from past ages which are only de- 
structive to them so far as progress in the right 
direction is concerned. 

When it comes to telling how to “tune in” on the 
right experiences and how to “shunt” the experiences 
which are detrimental to us, I am not yet prepared 
to state. That there is a right way, we shall all 
some day be informed. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Balanced Viewpoint Means Much 


WHEN I begin to talk about the Balanced View- 

point, I feel like apologizing to my readers for 
repetition and reiteration. Just now I have a letter 
from a subscriber in Illinois which is worthy of 
printing here and decidedly worthy of careful study. 
Here it is: 

“I want to tell you that in our opinion, ‘every day 
in every way,’ THE FLOWER GROWER grows bigger and 
better. Also that by your talks (Editorials,) on the 
Balanced Viewpoint, you are doing a real missionary 
work, and THE FLOWER GROWER is fulfilling its slogan, 
‘The Magazine with a Mission.’ 

“Your Editorials are making people think and with 
the average individual, that is the main thing. We 
are too prone to excuse our shortcomings or misdeeds, 
or both, with the statement, ‘I didn’t think,’ for- 
getting that ‘as much harm is wrought by want of 
thought as by want of heart.’ 

“My natural fondness for all the so-called do- 
mestic animals made a Balanced Viewpoint easy for 
me just that far. It did not occur to me to include 
reptiles and insects until your Editorials in THE 
FLOWER GROWER set me to thinking. I am concen- 
trating on the reptiles and insects and so far as I can 
maintain toward them a Balanced Viewpoint, just that 
far have I attained a higher spiritual growth and a 
broader horizon. 

“Let the good work go on.” 
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Please note that while my Illinois reader had at- 
tained a Balanced Viewpoint toward the domestic 
animals, it apparently had not occurred to her before 
that this same Balanced Viewpoint could be extended 
to reptiles and insects and the other works of Nature. 
And do not fail to note that my Illinois friend says 
that she has attained a higher spiritual growth and 
a broader horizon by extending the Balanced View- 
point. 

And I will take this opportunity of adding to the 
lesson a bit further, and offer the suggestion that we 
should not take ourselves too seriously. I do not 
mean by this that life is a joke and that there is 
nothing in it but entertainment, frivolity, and sport. 
What I mean is that we, (the species called human- 
ity,) should not assume ourselves to be so far superior 
to the other species on earth that they are not en- 
titled to their full rights and our full respect. 


This might be backed up by telling some things 
about the “seamy side of life,” as applied to humanity, 
but what is the use? We have all come in contact 
with the seamy side of life, and we know what it is. 
Humanity at its best has little to brag about, and 
surely humanity at its worst is hardly comparable 
ag the best side of the so-called lower orders of 
ife. 

A man is what he actually is and not what he 
thinks he is; and when a superiority is assumed as 
toward the other things in Nature, it is belittling to 
the individual and deadening to his spiritual standing. 


Read again the letter from my Illinois friend. 
It is surely worthy of study. 
MADISON COOPER 





Buried Treasure 


In great iron chests the pirates hid 
Their treasure in the days of old— 
Famed fortunes such as Captain Kidd 
Once safely buried ’neath the mold; 
And men still seek these golden piles 
On faraway and magic isles. 


While near at hand and just as great 
Are treasures buried in the earth; 
Indeed, doubloon and piece of eight 
Compared with them have little worth; 
Hid safely now from prying eyes 

This wondrous wealth about us lies. 


You’ll need no mystic chart to find 
The secret treasure-trove I know; 
No pick, or spade, or any kind 

Of help—it’s just beneath the snow; 
Dig down a bit—’twill be revealed 
In precious chests and tightly sealed. 


Here, in the garden; come with me— 
There’s nothing there but bulbs, you say? 
Well, open one and you will see 

The riches it has hid away; 

A wealth of beauty all untold 

Surpassing any pirate’s gold. 


Beneath its wrappings you can see 

The tiny, embryonic bloom 

And penetrate its mystery— 

The well-spring of its sweet perfume; 
What coins of mintage old and rare 

With Spring’s gay blossoms can compare? 


MAUDE Woop HENRY 












































































































































































































































































































































“Improved” Fruit Varieties 


FOR many years the New York Experiment Station 
has tested new varieties of tree and small fruits 
by the thousands, under the direction of Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick. The following warning on “thoroughbred” 
plants grew out of that experience. It was sent out 
a dozen years ago, but the characteristics of plants 
have not changed and the nursery trade has changed 
but little. The buyer of nursery stock may well 
remember at this season that an occasional nursery- 
man is likely to claim superior qualities for plants 
which inherently are like all others. We quote from 
Dr. Hedrick’s bulletin :— 


“The term ‘improved’ added to the name of an old 
variety is a misrepresentation, pure and simple. Out of 
the score or more of fruits tested at this Station sent out 
as ‘improved,’ not one has differed in any way from the 
original variety. Fruits propagated from cuttings or 
grafts remain substantially the same indefinitely. 


“The term ‘pedigreed’ is used by some nurserymen 
in a slightly different sense than ‘improved’ but still with 
the inference that ‘pedigreed’ varieties are in some way 
improved. Buyers of ‘pedigreed’ stock should demand 
proof of the supposed superiority. Varieties of fruit are 


pure-bred in the most literal sense, their line of descent, 


barring a very occasional break, being absolutely un- 
changeable. 

“Occasionally, as we have just said, there are breaks 
or bud variations in fruits. When it is proved that a 
variation is transmitted through budding or grafting, 
the new strain, possibly divergent enough to be a variety, 
may be of value. In the study of the history of several 
thousand varieties of fruits at this Station it does not 
appear that many sorts, not one out of a thousand, have 
originated as bud-variations. 

“Many varieties of fruits come nearly true to seed. 
There are several undesignated strains of some well-known 
Plums, Peaches, and Cherries, which have originated as 
seedlings and each of which has particular value or is 
unique enough to be given a name, just as the many 
seedlings of the McIntosh, Ben Davis, Winesap, and other 
Apples are separately denominated. 


“A variety is not sufficiently-well described to make 
it worth buying unless the merits and faults of the plant 
as well as of the product are depicted. In particular, the 
adaptabilities of a variety to soils and climates, and its 
immunities to insects and fungi, should be known before 
it is largely planted. 

“One should look with suspicion on varieties which 
are advertised as surpassing their kind in all respects. 
Most novelties, even the most worthy, are superior in 
but one or a few respects; as, in prolonging the season, 
in improvement of quality, in meeting some new climatic 
condition, in adaptability for some particular use; or, and 
most frequently, because of greater productiveness. 

“Varieties of worth may be more commonly expected 
in fruits domesticated but a short time, and therefore 
little improved, than in species long under cultivation and 
much improved; thus, American species of Grapes give 
more new varieties than the Old World species; American 
Plums are more variable than those of Europe; American 
Raspberries, Blackberries, and Strawberries are prolific 
of new sorts; the Apple, Quince, Pear, Cherry, and Peach, 
all old types, are relatively stable. 


“Old varieties are often reintroduced as novelties be- 
cause of a variation of the type brought about by local 
influences; thus, the Green Newtown of the Hudson, the 
Yellow Newtown of Hood River, the Albemarle Pippin of 
Virginia, and the Five-Crowned Pippin of Australia, differ 
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in all these regions; but brought together in 
all are the same. . a Place, 
“It is best, if possible, to buy new fruits from the 
originator or introducer, as these men are most like 
to have the variety true to name, and, moreover most 
deserve to reap the reward for bringing forth the novelty.» 


Dr. U. P. HEprick 





The Remedy for Crime 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE points out that the rem- 

edy for crime is suitable early training of children 
in the home. Good for President Coolidge;—h. 
knows what he is talking about! And this Editor 
would point out that the suggestion is nothing more 
than “education of the young,” and my friends know 
how many times I have called attention to the neces. 
sity for better education of our youth. Whether it 
is in the home, in the school, or elsewhere; better 
education of the young is the true remedy for crime: 
and the true remedy for bad morals; and it is the 
true remedy for many of the ills of the human rage 
in general. 

Lawlessness in the mind or thoughts is the cause 
of crime and the teaching of the times is toward 
lawlessness ;—young people respect no one, not even 
themselves! I am not trying to say whether it is 
any worse or better now than it was 25, 50 or 100 
years ago. I am just stating facts as they really 
exist. Lawlessness comes from lack of respect for 
others,—there is no other underlying principle. Re- 
spect for one’s self begets respect for others. If 
we demand that others respect our rights, we must, 
conversely, respect the rights of others. 

One of these days, I am going to dictate an ed- 
itorial on “Property, Property Destruction, and Prop- 
erty Rights,” but this question of personal rights 
and the respect of persons is practically the same 
thing. Any person who loses respect for property, 
in his own mind loses respect for persons; and con- 
versely. 

Consideration, respect, and a full appreciation of 
where individual rights begin and leave off, is the 
basis of true education. When we have established 
this as a principle, then education will make real 
progress. 

MADISON COOPER 





THE FLOWER GROWER Valuable 
in Tropical Climates 


A* OCCASIONAL correspondent suggests that THE 
FLOWER GROWER, being printed in the North, cannot 
be as useful to those who live in the South, or in Cali- 
fornia. This idea is erroneous, and the unsolicited opin- 
ion of one of my Louisiana readers is good proof of it, 
as follows: 

“I am completely lost when the time comes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER to arrive and it does not come promptly. 
It is worth quite a bit more to me as a florist than any 
other magazine I have ever read. Do not fail to send 
back issues.” 

Any lover of outdoor activities, anywhere, can get 
much in the way of useful help and suggestions from 
every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER; and if one may in- 
clude inspirational ideas and helps, THE FLOWER GROWER 
is the equal of any two or three magazines ever printed. 
It does not stop with flowers only, but includes the things 
which go to make a well-balanced collection of educational 
activities. And when I say educational I mean the true 
education. — (EDITOR) 
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The Old Songs 


HAVE been some time running this old song down. Yes, 

I know it can be had on a phonograph record, but I 
wanted it “reverened” from the mouth of one who had 
learned it by moccasin telegraph. I first heard it about 
35 years ago, when I was young and full of cock-sure 
ignorance. I laughed at it. Isn’t it a miracle the num- 
per of youngsters that escape the fool-killer? 


A PACKAGE OF OLD LETTERS 


In a little rosewood casket, 
That is setting on the stand, 
Is a package of old letters 
Written by a cherished hand. 


Will you go and get them, Sister, 
Bring and read them o’er to me? 
I have often tried to read them, 
But for tears I could not see. 


Tell him, Sister, when you see him, 
That I never ceased to love; 

That I, dying, prayed to see him 
In a better world above. 


Tell him that I was supported, 
Ne’er a word of censure spoke, 
But his absence and his silence 
This poor heart have well nigh broke. 


Place his picture and his letters 
Both together on my heart; 
And the little ring he gave me 
Never from my finger part. 


You have brought them, thank you, Sister; 
Now, sit down upon my bed 

And raise gently to your bosom 

This poor aching throbbing head. 


I am ready now, dear Sister, 
You may read his letters o’er; 
I will listen to them knowing 
That I’ll never see him more. 


And ere you have finished reading, 
Should I calmly fall asleep, 
Fall asleep to wake in Jesus, 
Darling Sister, do not weep. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Modern Tendencies 


THE Glad Philosopher this month has some in- 

teresting thoughts and suggestions on the “ten- 
dency of the times,” especially as to foods and cloth- 
ing, and there is a wealth of sense in what he says 
and a world of PERSPECTIVE. No “dry-as-dust” 
Philosopher, he! 

The Glad Philosopher is perhaps a few years older 
than the Editor and is, therefore, the more to be con- 
gratulated on his ability to see straight. Not many 
men when they get past the half-century mark have 
anything but a warped perspective. Young people 
are not half as “distressing” as we think they are ;— 
styles are not half as ridiculous as the prudes would 
have us believe ;— food fads are not half as foolish 
as the old-fashioned “doughnuts-and-coffee” people 
seem to think. 


And to be more specific: Liver may be excellent 
for anemics, but it is most indigestible to many 
people and there are plenty of just as valuable vita- 
mins to be had in fruits and vegetables. Sauer kraut 
Is valuable in its place and at the right stage of 
maturity. Try to use it too young or too old and 
you get into trouble. In other words, there are three 
kinds of sauer kraut, the too-old kind and the too- 
young kind and the right kind; and if you do not be- 
lieve this, just try it for yourself. I am a great be- 
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liever in sauer kraut, but I watch out that it does not 
get too old. It may not be as destructive in some 
ways as hard cider but it is just about as destructive 
to the digestion. 

And while I am willing to admit that short skirts 
and bare legs are sanitary as compared with the long, 
trailing skirts; I am not yet ready to accept them 
“AS IS.” If the display was omitted, perhaps 
modern styles might be tolerated. 

Yes, the Glad Philosopher is right that “thus we 
evolute,” and progress comes speedily. Progress, 
however, may not always be in the right direction. 
Sometimes our progress is on the wrong road and 
we necessarily retrace our steps and take the other 
road before we get started in the right direction. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Idea of God 


IN THIS wonderful and mysterious universe, I recognize 

_ the presence of thought, goodness, will, beyond myself, 
and ask, What! How? I am aware,—not only of mind 
but,—of mind that reflects, that proposes to itself certain 
ends; and I perceive that the world is intelligent; it has 
order and law, structure and form, color and pattern, 
sound and harmony; and it rises up into giorious beauty 
in sea and sky, mountain, moor, and meadow, and in the 
faces and invisible loves of men and women, little children, 
and the wistful beasts. As I judge a garden by its sweet- 
est flowers, so test I the universe by the best it produces— 
the great virtue of human Nature, its glorious idealism, 
its willingness to sacrifice, and that tendency toward 
betterment which is at the root of Nature and in the heart 
of man. Plainly is to be discerned a universal will mani- 
festing itselfi—here as power, there as goodness, yonder 
as love, elsewhere as justice or truth, all floating forward 
on the vast stream of tendency which through countless 
ages takes shape in great civilizations, making and writ- 
ing histories, poems, dramas, philosophies, religions, all 
different yet holding a common likeness, and all moving 
as by a common enchantment to some yet undiscerned 
end, which yet may be no end, but a new and more won- 
derful beginning. 

Finally, when I perceive that all this which I see 
and feel is a mere hint and fraction of the infinite life, 
the eternal being, above and beyond immeasurable space 
and time, I search for a name by which to express the 
amazement which stuns me into dumbness. Many are the 
names employed to indicate the inexpressible reality, ac- 
cording to race, age, or language; and since all are in- 
adequate, while none can be sufficient, to set it forth, why 
should I not humbly associate myself with my kind, and 
say—God? 

WALTER WALSH,—(in Unity) 





“Be Kind to Animals ” 


“Show me a man who loves animals; and I will show 
you a man who is not far from the kingdom of God. That 
statement is not blasphemous; it is true. 

“The Christian religion includes the animal creation in 
its great plan of redemption. It makes no difference what 
creed a man believes or how regularly he attends divine 
services, or how much he contributes to the benevolent 
causes of the day; if he is cruel to an animal, then, what- 
ever else he may be, he is not a Christian.” 


Such were the words uttered by Rev. Trevor P. 
Mordecai, pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Birmingham, Ala., in a sermon delivered on humane Sun- 
day during the “Be Kind to Animals anniversary” of 1927. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











Little Stories from Life 4 





{ps vege scaggrtiggeenby garden may have been a “wow” 
in her day, but she had no Ambassadeur Iris, no 
Le Cygne Peony, no Purple Glory Gladiolus, no Hortulanus 
Fiet Dahlia. In the language of Parson Jasper, “The 
world sure do move.” 


I have not forgotten my father’s telling me when I was 
a lad that there were places in the world where they would 
gladly trade me two Oranges for one Apple. With Apples 
rotting under our trees that seemed almost incredible to 
me, and of course I never expected to see the time when 
in my own neighborhood Oranges would be as cheap as 
Apples. Within the past year I saw Apples priced higher 
than the best grades of both California and Florida 
Oranges; this in one of the best apple-growing sections 
in the Eastern States. 


Of course we all laughed heartily the time we first 
heard grandfather tell the old joke about the waitress 
who asked the guest in the boarding house which he would 
have, “beefsteak or liver?” and when the diner said, 
“beefsteak,” the waitress replied, “we’re out of beefsteak, 
you'll have to take liver.” 

That joke belonged to the age when beefsteak was 40 
cents a pound and liver 5 cents, and became passe when 
the discovery of the value of liver as a food for anemics 
sent the price of liver above that of the finest steaks. 


And now the sauer kraut juice cocktail! Formerly 
drained off into the kitchen sink, sauer kraut juice is now 
put up and sold in fancy-labeled cans, advertised as an 
appetite stimulant and digestion promotor, rich in at 
least one of the vitamins needed for perfect health; one 
enthusiastic purveyor claiming in his advertisement that 
sauer kraut juice contains “an alcoholic content danger- 
ously near the Volstead dead line,” which claim reflects 
probably more of business sagacity than scientific fact. 


It is not beyond the memory of some who read these 
lines when a boot-jack hung upon a nail somewhere in the 
house; when a long hickory rod was part of the equip- 
ment of every school-room and most homes as well; when 
watches were wound with a key; when grandmother wore 
hoop skirts, mother wore a bustle, and father paper collars. 

Yes, this was in an age when missionaries risked their 
lives in an endeavor to teach residents of distant lands 
to give up painting their faces and wear more clothing— 
when young ladies exposed to public gaze their ears in- 
stead of their knees! 

The grotesque Grecian bend, the ridiculous chignon, the 
filth-collecting trailing skirt and the health-wrecking cor- 
set; each in its passing marked progress in dress reform, 
so that to-day American women are probably dressing 
more sensibly than ever before. 

Our discoveries and inventions, nowadays, soon after 
being heralded, are likely to be overtaken and proved 
obsolete, going into the discard almost as rapidly as styles 
of apparel change. And thus we evolute, while through 
it all comes speedy progress and in the main improvement. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The editorial pages have been reduced during the sum- 
mer months to admit of the printing of much material 
which is always awaiting publication. Friends who are 
critical of my “jump the garden fence and ramble far 
afield” policy, perhaps approve the reduction in number of 
editorial pages, but I warn them that they are likely to get 
more during the winter months.— (EDITOR) 


~ 


I SAW a house, not long ago; that is, the hide and skeleton 

of one. When I first knew it, a family lived in it: 
middle-aged mother and her healthy brood of song ani 
daughters. There was a fine orchard, plenty of fertile 
farm land; cows, hogs, horses, chickens, geese, guineas, 
turkeys. 

It had no electric lights and running water, but it had 
what outshines them as cool moonlight does the g 
hot glare of a July noon—The peace that passeth under. 
standing; the inimitable beauty that comes with age and 
“a heap o’ livin’”; food in prodigal abundance; leiguye 
and freedom from worry. 

The woman sold out and moved to a city. For several 
years I saw more or less of them, “head up and tail up, 
like a dog in high oats.” Scuffle and dicker and lie awake 
scheming. The woman aged rapidly. Some of her chil. 
dren died and the others developed habitual grouches, 
“He done me dirty, the low-down pup,” became the family 
aphorism. 

The proceeds of the sale of the farm went where none 
listeth, and the wrangling, half-enough level that wag 
reached shortly thereafter was never exceeded so far ag 
I know. There were occasional short periods of cheap 
splurging, but they didn’t last long. 


The thought of them made the old house stand out like 
a chunk of ice in gehenna. I sat down on the ruined 
porch and watched a pair of Humming Birds playing 
around an old Honeysuckle vine. Somewhere down in the 
bottom, about where Ash Slough empties into Jim Creek, 
I heard a deep-toned cowbell that sounded exactly like 
the one old Pied used to wear. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Appreciates the Editorials 


WHILE some readers resent editorial expressions 
outside the line of horticulture, there are com- 
paratively few who do not appreciate direct state 
ments and opinions on the worth-while things of 
life, even to the extent of semi-religious utterances. 
Here comes a letter from a man who is growing flow- 
ers commercially and he says: 


“TI have enjoyed your magazine, especially your re- 
cent numbers and your remarks with a religious tone 
have been very welcome. Had to laugh about your re- 
mark of never having been a church-member for I 
know that you practice your religion every day in the 
week and not on Sunday only. We need more every- 
day religion in this world of ours, for it is every day 
that you and I are put to the test and not on Sunday 
only. 

“Let us have in your wonderful FLOWER GROWER 
more sentiments along these lines, which will help 
make this world a little better place to live in.” 


Many readers write me in similar appreciative 
words. I think people who are really aspiring do not 
object to being reminded that there are things in life 
which cannot be measured by the material yardstick, 
and, therefore, I am encouraged and constrained t0 
continue the editorial policy of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which seems to have established a standard which 
meets the approval of the “Great American Middle 
class” to whom this magazine especially appeals. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Tragedies in the Bird World 


(A True Story of Bird Life) 
BY MRS. GEORGE CHAPLIN, (Mo.) 


old saying, “As happy as a 
Lark” comes to - — a pang 

i we have made the close-up ac- 
Suaintance of a pair of Thrashers 
that have known sorrow and tragedy 
in their supposedly happy lives. _Yet 
there are two angles to even a Bird’s 
life, and it seems that in the interest 
and happiness of a new home, they 
forget the tragedy of the old;—not 
unlike human beings. 

Always building low, they selected 
for their last year’s nest, a well-cov- 
ered corner on the rafters of the 
pergola. This seemed a rash pro- 
ceeding to us, as the latticed corner 
of the pergola made a splendid ladder 
to the nest; but the nest was hidden 
from the outside, which seemed to 
satisfy the Birds. Anyhow, they have 
their own ideas and are not open to 

estion. 

"el was scattered for the mother 
Bird, so that foraging was made easy. 
Once an angleworm was fastened 
through a split shingle and placed 
near her. “Phit-phit’” warned the 
mother, as she stepped gracefully 
though quickly from the nest, just a 
few paces, eyeing me scornfully for 
betraying her trust and coming too 
close. Quietly withdrawing, the 
shingle was left in place near the 
nest. When I returned later the 
shingle lay on the pergola floor and 
the worm was gone. The lady Bird 
must have been hungry, for we’ve 
since learned that grubs are the pre- 
ferred diet of both Thrashers and 
Robins. 


€ the Songbirds happy? The 


onaneeartt 
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The Thrasher’s nest was easily seen 
from the inside of the pergola, and 
when both Birds were seen oftener 
than usual about the garden, I cast 
an inquiring eye at the nest as I 
passed through, and saw two wabbly 
little heads with mouths agape, wait- 
ing for food. As I turned from the 
nest, I was confronted by a vigilant 
parent only two feet away. She made 
no sound, but her expression was 
threatening. 

The next morning the nest was 
empty; on the seat of an oilcloth- 
covered garden chair, which had been 
carelessly left near the lattice below 
the nest, were tracks of cat’s paws. 

To our surprise the Birds did not 
seem to grieve, nor did they lose any 
time; for the very next day they be- 
gan another nest in the opposite 
corner of the pergola roof. This nest 
was completed, but never occupied. 
We saw the Birds around in the gar- 
den, but never learned why the nest 
was deserted nor whether another site 
had been chosen, until a week or so 
later I discovered in still a third 
corner of the same pergola, two yel- 
low eyes beaded on me as I entered 
the latticed doorway from the side. 

This time we watched carefully, 
seeking to avert disaster by prepared- 
ness. From a hammock swung di- 
agonally across the pergola, the nest 
could be quietly watched. When the 
mother Bird began perching on the 
side of the nest on her return, in- 
stead of settling down comfortably as 
heretofore, we knew down deep in that 
refuge of brown twigs were some two 





The grape-covered pergola where the Thrashers built their nests in 1927 


1—The first nest where unfortunately the Cat got the Babies. 

2—The nest that hatched the two that were safely raised same season. 
8—The first nest, 1928, where three little Birds were hatched and safely raised. 
4—The last nest where four Babies perished due to a Weasel. 
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or more squirming bits of life. All 
mouths and legs; but the mother sat 
and gazed at them as though they 
were beauty incarnate. 

The male Bird is more wary and 
less trusting than the mother. On 
approaching the pergola and finding 
the hammock occupied, he, instead of 
flying directly to the nest, on this oc- 
casion alighted on the opposite side, 
creeping slowly and as silently a8 pos- 
sible on the vines above the rafters, 
but below the leaves, making the route 
much longer than need be in order to 
fool one as to his destination. A little 
Bird squeaked and the softest sweet- 
est carol I ever heard came in answer 
from the singer as he advanced not a 
whit the faster, but laboriously trod 
the bare vine stems of the wild Grape, 
which covers the pergola so densely 
with its mass of leaves. Arriving at 
last, he deposited a small bug in a 
waiting mouth. He had carried it 
safely, through the soft warbling, 
down deep in his throat. 

Beneath the nest, about two feet, 
we fitted in that corner a square of 
wire cloth. At least it would be hard 
for a cat to pass it and reach the nest 
from the inside. The network of 
Grapevine covering the top hung over 
about two feet on the side. On the 
lattice we hung strips of spool fly 
paper, which we reasoned would be 
more likely to frighten cats than catch 
them. 

We were never sure whether two or 
three little Birds left the nest some 
ten days later. One was discovered in 
the pergola the first day of its free- 
dom. That night its chirp drew me 
into the garden, but when something 
hopped across my foot I thought it 
was a toad and drew back. It was 
the little Bird, for it chirped again 
and again, as it got farther from me 
and was lost in the darkness and foli- 
age. Just at that time my husband 
called from the kitchen door, that an- 
other frightened little fellow had come 
chirping to the light and he rescued it 
near the steps. He housed it in the 
greenhouse at the back of the house. 
The old Birds discovered it there the 
next morning and fed it. It seemed 
well satisfied, but we carried it back 
to the garden and liberated it before 
the two Birds, that their worry might 
be lessened. The one I had failed to 
rescue was sighted in a neighboring 
lawn beneath a Snowball bush. The 
old Birds coaxed all day, but it was 
the third day before the family was 
safely back in the garden, and another 
day passed before they could induce 
them to fly to the top of the pergola 
for the night. 

Whenever a cat was sighted, the 
metallic click as a snip of a pair of 
scissors was sounded, and we knew it 
was the Thrasher’s alarm. A trip 
through the garden soon routed the 
enemy and the alarm cry ceased. 

The two babies soon became full- 
feathered Birds and the length of tail 
was the only distinguishing feature. 
They were the last to leave the garden 
in the Fall. 
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‘TRS Spring we are sure the same 
old pair returned to us, as they 
were tame, and looked to us from the 
first for help in feeding the young 
ones. 

This time they built on top of the 
lattice fence, densely covered by a 
Rambler Rose. The nest could be 
plainly seen from a path across the 
Rose bed, and we feared for the little 
ones but they fared wonderfully well. 
There were four eggs in the nest, one 
remaining when the nest was evacu- 
ated. 

It was easy from an old hotbed to 
procure the delicacy they craved and 
they were always ready to dive from 
a tree or telephone wire to get the 
worm thrown in their direction. The 
huge ugly grub underwent a hammer- 
ing process from the long sharp bill, 
then the most of it was carried to the 
nest to fill one of the three wide-open 
mouths. 


When we had been away for the 
afternoon, on driving in we usually 
confronted an expectant parent or two 
waiting for a juicy supper. This they 
carried directly to the nest and re- 
turned for another. If crumbs of 
bread were scattered for them, they 
ate it themselves, though I know they 
preferred the grubs, which were un- 
selfishly given to the babies. 


The first night after the little ones 
left the nest a storm raged through- 
out the night. A strong wind tossed 
and bent the branches of the large 
trees and a heavy rain pelted the flow- 
ers to the ground. After that we had 
never seen all three young Birds to- 
gether and thought the storm had 
claimed one of them. They grew up 
in or near the garden, and had the 
first free meal from the hand of my 
husband. He found them sunning 
themselves in a path near a bed of 
Delphiniums. Tossing a grub in that 
direction, one of them arose, eyed it 
critically with first one eye then the 
other. It picked it cautiously, hesi- 
tatingly, until recognizing the flavor, 
hastily gulped it down, not without 
effort for it was a huge grub. 


After the babies had roamed the 
garden and been sedulously cared for 
by the old Birds for about two weeks, 
another nest was started on the op- 
posite lattice fence covered by a 
Rambler in full bloom. We wondered 
how the young Birds would fare with 
new interest afoot. 

Soon the mother was nesting. We 
occasionally saw the young ones, but 
not often at the same time. Once 
under a garden sombrero I bent over 
some neglected weeds near the shrub- 


bery. The sharp metallic note was. 


sounded near and above me. I looked 
up to see the young Bird just above 
my head, and the old one hurrying to 
its rescue. Nothing further was 
heard. The baby felt safe when its 
parent was near, and he, evidently 
through some secret medium, made 
known to his fledgling its mistake 
in spotting an enemy. The old Birds 


never give the alarm now when we 
approach their nest or babies. The 
young one did it only that once. Per- 
haps it was only exercising its newly 
acquired powers. 

Once when the old Birds were un- 
usually excited, I hurried to the gar- 
den, but no cat was in sight. I was 
about to abandon the search when the 
Bird’s insistence caused me to look 
up. I followed the direction of his in- 
tent gaze to a thickly covered spot in 
the garden and let my missile fly in 
that direction. A black cat sprang 
from the foliage and ran. 


The Birds soon learned to come to 
our bedroom window to sound the 
alarm and a hiss or stone thrown 
from the window often saved a trip 
downstairs; for the cats as well as 
the Birds are early risers. It was 
often a five o’clock Bird alarm that 
awakened us. 

Let no sympathy be wasted by the 
lovers of cats on the unfortunate ob- 
jects of my vigilance. They were safe 
as far as my marksmanship was con- 
cerned. 


HILE we were still wondering 

just what care the young Birds 
were receiving after the new home 
was built (we had seen less of them 
of late), imagine my surprise one 
afternoon on seeing the daddy Bird 
and all three young ones perched on a 
wire a few feet from a yard swing 
in which I was sitting. How I wished 
for the camera, that instrument which 
can be in the wrong place so often 
at the critical moment. One of the 
young Birds chirped and the mother 
Bird immediately left her nest and flew 
to the garage nearby. The young one 
flew directly to her; nothing was left 
to surmise; the family was safe and 
being cared for faithfully by the 
daddy Bird. 

Later, however, as the time of in- 
cubation was nearing a close the 
daddy Bird flew away from the gar- 
den, followed by the young ones. He 
must have led them some distance. 
We could not see for the trees in the 
neighboring lawns, but he did not re- 
turn for two days, and then alone. He 
had taken them away and lost them, 
thinking doubtless their time had 
come to root for themselves. He was 
back two days ahead of the hatching 
of the baby Birds. The nest being 
low and only three feet from the path 
we soon saw four big mouths held up 
for food. Worms were now scarce 
and we found it difficult to assist the 
busy parents. Four mouths to feed 
and such huge ones. 


Every time my husband held up a 
lucky find, a big white grub, and called 
the Birds, one or both would appear 
from somewhere. Often when one was 
sighted on the ground and a worm 
tossed to it, the other, ever watchful, 
would dart down from somewhere 
above and grab it first. They were 
equally unselfish, however, where the 
babies were concerned. 


Fane, Be awearana2a Ao awr2S S&S 
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About this time a clean bri 
plumaged Thrasher appeared eng 
alighted on the Rambler near the old 
nest. “A young Bird assuredly, and 
we felt that it had just found its wa 
back home; but no sooner had it 
perched and balanced itself on the 
arched Rose briar than one of the 
old Birds flew directly at it and drove 
it away. It was half an hour before 
the old Bird returned. 


Then tragedy visited the happy 
rose-covered nest-home. A_ storm 
arose at night and it rained heavily. 
The next morning we went to see if 
the babies were safe. They were dry 
and fluffy—thanks to the mother’s 
protecting wing—but there were only 
three. Below the nest were the re- 
mains of the fourth. It was hard to 
figure out; it was only partly eaten, 
Three long tail feathers from the old 
Bird lay beside it. Did the mother 
Bird go to the rescue and come that 
—_ losing her life? We could not 
ell. 


The following evening we were 
away until about dark. On our trip 
we had discussed ways and means of 
protecting the three remaining babies, 
We decided to put a large shallow flat 
containing water under the Rose 
which held the nest. Cats at least 
dislike water, and we were unable in 
establish the identity of the enemy. 
Arriving home we carried the pan 
and a light to the nest. While plac- 
ing it under the briars, it occurred 
to my husband to see if the little 
Birds were still safe. Throwing a 
light on the nest, we found it empty. 
We examined the ground below,— 
there lay the three, scarcely cold, 
bitten at the back of the neck between 
the shoulders. A weasel likely; at 
least we exonerate the cats this time. 
One still gasped. We gathered them 
up,—a sorrowful task,—and tried to 
revive the little sufferer, but it was 
too late. 


The next morning the mother Bird 
carried a bug to the nest, called softly 
and sweetly to her little ones. Did 
she know? It seemed not. 


They seemed restless all morning; 
then almost deserted the back garden. 
The mother Bird can usually be seen 
ruffled up in a disconsolate fashion in 
a tree or sitting on a lawn bench in 
the front garden. 


Worms now being scarcer than ever, 
we carried them from a distant lot to 
tempt and cheer them; but although 
we were near and they saw them fall, 
not once did they descend for them, or 
go for them later, that we could deter- 
mine. 


They are still friendly and come 
near the door or perch in a tree near 
a window when we are _ inside. 
Whether they have built again we can- 
not tell. They made a few purpose- 
less trips with twigs to an umbrella 
tree, but nothing is to be seen there. 
They seem disinterested; still they 
insist that every cat be ousted, and 
they can sense one half a block away. 
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Small Packages for Apples 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


been decidedly toward -smaller 

packages for fruits, particularly 
for Apples. The Apple barrel is los- 
ing its supremacy in many of the im- 
ortant orchard sections. 

The basket and the bushel box have 
gained tremendously in favor and 
cartons have appeared in a great va- 
riety of shapes and sizes. There 
seems to be little place on the general 
market for packages holding less than 
one bushel, but for private trade and 
for gift packages the carton is here 
to stay. 

The twelve-apple carton shown in 
the illustration represents a_ type 
which seems to be increasing in popu- 
larity with those who sell direct to a 
select trade or who like to distribute 
choice Apples among their friends. 
It is convenient and attractive in size 
and shape, and it carries fruit, when 
properly packed, with a minimum of 


Free: several years the trend has 


bruising. The dimensions are varied 
to adapt the box to Apples of different 
size. 








The Small Carton is a splendid gift 
package and is increasing in popular- 
ity as a direct-sale Container for Apples 





An Unusual Season 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


N MOST of the northeastern states 
| this has been a season of abundant 

rainfall and plants favorably lo- 
cated have grown well. Heavy soils 
have been almost unmanageable, how- 
ever, to the despair of some of our 
best gardeners. 

Like Summers which are unduly 
dry, this season has produced reac- 
tions in plants which are not normal 
and many letters have arrived from 
gardeners who were puzzled by their 
first experiences with wet-season 
troubles. 

Leaf troubles have been very com- 
mon, especially on young trees. In 
June the edges and tips of the leaves 
of many new-set trees began to turn 
brown. This developed until some 
trees were nearly defoliated. This 
leaf-burn was physiological in its 
nature—there was no disease-produc- 
ing organism connected with it. It 
did not really spread from tree to tree 
and from orchard to orchard, but was 
—_— by too much water in the 
soil. 

A similar leaf-burn often develops 
in dry seasons, but then the brown 
areas usually appear first near the 


midribs of the leaves, between the 
veins. 


LEAF AND FRUIT DISEASES 


Diseases were also much in evi- 
dence: 


Apple scab appeared on the 


leaves in June with its velvet green 
spots, turning gray-brown with age. 
It also caused the scabby grayish 
spots on Apples, especially on McIn- 
tosh, Greening, and others of the more 
susceptible varieties. Apple scab may 
be controlled by spraying, but it must 
be done before blossom time. Mid- 
summer applications are not very ef- 
fective. 

Cedar rust with its spectacular 
golden spots was abundant on 
Wealthy, Winter Banana, and other 
susceptible varieties of Apples. The 
only practical remedy is to remove the 
Cedar trees in the vicinity of the 
orchard. In drier seasons Cedar rust 
is not very troublesome here, and most 
fruit growers do nothing toward con- 
trolling it, accepting some loss in 
years like this as philosophically as 
they can. 

Cedar rust damages Quinces even 
more than Apples, and many infected 
Quinces were sent in in July. The 
golden or orange-yellow color of in- 
fected areas distinguish this disease 
from other Quince troubles. Usually 
rust attacks Quince fruits at the stem 
ends. 

Plum trees everywhere and some 
Peach trees were attacked by the 
“shot hole” disease, producing brown- 
ish spots which later drop out and 
give the leaves somewhat the appear- 
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ance of having been the feeding 
ground for a colony of worms. 

Cherry leaf spot was also much in 
evidence, the leaves turning yellow 
and dropping. This trouble may be 
controlled by spraying with lime sul- 
phur. 

Peach leaf curl produced whitish or 
reddish distortions on the leaves in 
many orchards. Later the leaves 
blackened and dropped. A spray ap- 
plication of lime sulphur during the 
dormant season will prevent a re- 
currence of this trouble next year. 
The best time to do the spraying is 
in the Fall as soon as the leaves are 
off. 

PLUM CURCULIO AND BROWN ROT 


This precious pair was responsible 
for heavy losses of Peaches and 
Plums. The crescent shaped egg-lay- 
ing punctures of the Curculio give the 
rot organism an entrance through the 
skin of the fruit, which is soon ruined. 
Plums affected early in the season 
usually turn reddish or purple and 
fall. A drop of clear gum often covers 
the punctured spot. 

As the crop approaches ripening 
time brown rot spreads more rapidly. 
The help of the Plum Curculio is not 
necessary, for it can spread from fruit 
to fruit with great rapidity when 
weather conditions are favorable. 
Heavy thinning to keep the fruits 
from touching each other checks this 
spread and thorough spraying will do 
the rest. The systematic destruction 
of fallen fruit will aid greatly in ‘the 
control of Curculio. 

On the whole this has been a diffi- 
cult growing season in which to con- 
trol pests, but several pests which 
sometimes are serious have been little 
in evidence—fire blight and aphids, 
for instance. Most woody plants have 
grown well and a good supply of fruit 
buds promise better things for an- 
other year. 





Control of the Apple Maggot 


HE Apple Maggot or Railroad 

Worm has been studied as a seri- 
ous pest in Nova Scotia for twenty 
years, according to Professor Arthur 
Kelsall, Dominion Entomologist, who 
presented some interesting informa- 
tion on the control of this insect, at 
a recent meeting of New England 
fruit growers. This insect is wide- 
spread and these notes will be of in- 
terest to Apple growers all over the 
East. 

It has been found in Nova Scotia 
that the Apple Maggot breeds freely 
in the common Hawthorn and that 
native Hawthorns are serving as 
sources of infestation for many com- 
mercial orchards. Neglected .Apple 
trees in the neighborhood also make 
it difficult to control this pest, he said, 
despite the fact that ordinarily the 
flies are not inclined to travel far. 

The larvae leave the Apples in late 
Summer and early Fall and pupate 
in the soil, passing the Winter there. 
Since it is difficult for them to enter 
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a dry soil, dry weather at that season 
usually is followed by a year of light 
infestation. 


The destruction of drop Apples, es- 
pecially of early varieties in the Fall 
before the larvae have left them, he 
mentioned as one of the best control 
measures. To catch all the insects 
the Apples must be picked up and 
buried deeply every week or ten days. 


Cultivation destroys some of the in- 
sects in the soil but does not control 
the pest, for some of them penetrate 
the ground to a depth of a foot or 
more. Spraying with arsenate of lead 
in late Summer to poison the flies 
soon after they emerge and before 
they have laid their eggs, he consid- 
ered one of the most effective means 
of control. Residues on the Apples 
from early summer spraying destroy 
a good many flies. This might be 
sufficient to control light infestations, 
especially where the dropped Apples 
have been destroyed in the Fall be- 
fore, and where neglected trees do not 
provide for constant reinfestation. 

By way of summary, Professor Kel- 
sall recommended three control meas- 
ures: (1) Destruction of Hawthorns 
and neglected Apple Trees near the 
orchard. (2) Destruction of dropped 
Apples in the Fall. (3) In the most 
serious cases, spraying with arsenate 
of lead when the flies are seen in the 
orchard in July. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Trees have grown well and some 
have continued growth late in the 
season. A severe Winter might re- 
sult in widespread winter injury. 
Care should be taken to avoid stimu- 
lation of perennials until the leaves 
are off. 


Harvest time is a good time to note 
the trees that need more fertilization 
or pruning. They may be pruned at 
any time during the Winter but fer- 
tilizers other than stable manures 
should be applied with caution at any 
time other than early Spring. 


Raspberry and Blackberry plants 
set in the Fall get an early start in 
Spring and usually develop more rap- 
idly than spring-set stock. Since the 
important part of the young plant— 
the root—is below ground, it is pro- 
tected during the Winter. Transplant 
after the leaves have fallen. 


Clean the storage room thoroughly 
and if it is at all musty sterilize it 
with Bordeaux mixture or a solution 
of copper sulphate alone. 


Sharp forks or crotches in fruit 
trees gradually become weaker as the 
branches grow larger. Once a fork 
has started to split, it is almost im- 
possible to save the limb. It is well 
to examine fruit trees and shade trees 
as well, from time to time, and give 
some support to crotches which 
threaten to give way. Heavy limbs 
had best be bolted, for that is the 
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most permanent support, but smaller 
branches may be saved by fixing screw 
eyes in the branch and in the trunk, 
or in an opposite limb, and supporting 
the branch with a heavy wire. Wires 
should never be placed around a 
branch, for the constriction interferes 
with the flow of sap and may in itself 
destroy the branch. 


Calcium, 4 babe 
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Fruit trees that drop their 

very early in Autumn should be oa 
special attention. It is a Sign of 
weakness that should not be ignored, 
The trouble may be borers, or mec 
ical injury, or a diseased trunk or root 
system, or it may be merely g need 
for additional fertilization. Examin 
them carefully. ? 
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Combined Bird Bath and Pool 


BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


BIRD BATH I once saw in a 

suburban cottage yard attracted 

my attention; as it was not only 
pretty but was unique and interesting. 
An excavation of the desired size and 
depth had been made in the soil, and 
lined with concrete, making a basin 
about six inches deep in the center, 
from which rose an upright center 
four feet tall and four or five inches 
in diameter. This formed the sup- 
port for the Bath. The basin and the 
standard, as well as the Bath, were 
all covered with concrete; the tiny 
Bath looked as if made from a white 
enameled wash basin. This, too, was 
covered on the under side with the 
concrete. In the concrete while still 
soft and plastic, sea shells of various 
kinds had been imbedded. The con- 
crete around the outer edge of Bath 
was about one inch thick and in this 
was a border of small conch shells, 
and a large row of large conch shells 
finished the ornamentation of the edge 
of the basin. 

While this was really beautiful, it 
did not seem to harmonize with its 
surroundings, but looked out of place. 
In a cottage by the sea where shells 
are used to border flower beds and to 
outline garden paths, the effect would 
have been lovely. I imagine the man 
who built this had, at some time in 
his life, lived by the sea and gathered 
these shells and used them this way 
as a memorial of his seaside home. 

But this outline of building a Bath 
suggested to my mind just the kind 
of a Bath that could easily be built 
and be made to harmonize with any 
surroundings. 

The first requirement would be an 
outside hydrant or a pump of some 
sort to furnish the water supply. Se- 
lect a place for the Bath and excavate 
a basin of the desired size and depth, 
say six feet in diameter and eighteen 
inches deep. 

Attach a water pipe to the spigot 
of the hydrant and let it run under 
ground the required depth until it 
reaches the center of the basin, and 
here add a portion of pipe with an 
elbow and long enough to reach as 
high as will be needed to fill the Bird 
Bath. Slip a hollow tube of tiling, or 
even of wood, over this pipe to furnish 
a support for the Bath to rest upon, 
leaving ten inches of the top of pipe 


to go through the bottom of the basin 
which is to be made of concrete, too, — 

When this basin is made and fitted 
to the upright support, the whole 
thing is ready for the concrete work. 
The large basin which is to form a 
Pool is now to be lined with concrete 
as thick as is considered neces 
and should be made of the very best 
cement. The upright support is to be 
covered with the concrete as well as 
the under side of the basin. While 
the concrete is still soft, small smooth 
pebbles might be used to decorate it, 
especially around the edge of the Bird 
Bath. 

The soft gray of the concrete will 
harmonize nicely with the surround- 
ings. The builder can change the tint 
according to his taste. 

The finish around the Pool should 
be a plain curb at least six inches 
wide and outside of this place a row 
of large, round, “Niggerheads”; or 
rough, flinty cobblestones if they can 
be obtained. If not, artificial ones 
composed of concrete and pebbles or 
broken bits of granite making them 
look like boulders of conglomerate; 
and natural boulders of this sort are 
often used to border large flower beds 
and are beautiful. 

When the cement work is hard and 
dry, it will be ready for use, after a 
small fountain head has been put onto 
the upright pipe. This should be ad- 
justable, so a length of hose could be 
put in its place when wishing to 
sprinkle the lawn or garden. Turn on 
the water and let the fountain play 
until the basin overflows into the Pool. 
In the Pool plant water-loving plants, 
such as Cyperus (Umbrella Palm), 
Water Hyacinth, and Wandering Jew. 
These will all grow in the water. Put 
the Cyperus next the upright in the 
center, the Water Hyacinths next, and 
the Wandering Jew,—all three vari- 
eties—around the edge. The Palm- 
like fronds of the Cyperus will show 
off nicely against the upright and the 
lovely purple rose of the Water Hy- 
acinth will make a beauty spot of 
the Pool; and the Wandering Jew 
trailing over the curb and running 
among the rocks forming the border 
will put on the finishing touch. The 
plants can be kept over Winter in the 
house or in a warm basement and be 
ready to go out to beautify the Pool 
again in the Spring. 
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Autumn With the Bees 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 
Ane Be is a critical season with 


the Bees. The harvest is over 

and we come to a time of idle- 
ness. The condition in which we find 
the colony now will largely determine 
the prosperity of the next season. To 
outward appearances all may be well, 
and yet the Bees may be in poor con- 
dition for going into Winter: The 
hive may be overflowing with old Bees 
which have gathered the crop and 
which will not live many weeks; the 
Queen may have passed her best and 
be failing. 

The ideal condition for a colony at 
this season is to have a young and 
vigorous Queen, which will start the 
next season with all her productive 
life ahead; a large cluster of young 
Bees which have emerged at the close 
of the harvest and which will pass the 
Winter ready for business in the 
Spring; and ample stores for any 
emergency. 

The individual Bee is much like a 
dry cell battery: It has just so much 
stored up energy and when that is 
expended it is useless. During the 
height of the honey harvest the Bee 
quickly exhausts her energy and her 
length of life is accordingly short, 
while young Bees emerging at the 
close of the harvest find little to do 
and may live to start the next season. 
In colonies where brood-rearing has 
continued until after the close of the 
harvest, we may expect to find large 
numbers of young Bees, but where 
brood-rearing stops early the hive 
may contain only old Bees. 


Idleness develops a decided change 
in the temper of the Bees. Bees that 


were quiet and gentle while they were 
busy with the harvest now get cross 
and resent the near approach to the 
hive. Stings are more frequent and 
great care should be taken in open- 
ing the hives. 


SLAUGHTER OF THE DRONES 


The poor drones which have been 
the pampered pets of their industrious 
sisters now become objects of hostility 
and dislike. Perchance this may have 
occurred some weeks sooner in local- 
ities where the harvest was over at 
an earlier date. With no honey com- 
ing from the field the Bees appear to 
be concerned as to the sufficiency of 
stores to last until the harvest comes 
again. They are alert when man or 
animal comes near, but the drones are 
the special objects of their anxiety. 
During the warm days the males have 
led a lazy life, flying about in the sun 
and visiting from hive to hive as fancy 
dictated. Everywhere they were wel- 
come and everywhere they were fed 
by the busy Workers. 

Now, alas, they are wanted nowhere 
and when they alight at the hive en- 
trance the guards seize them and drag 
them away. They are haggled and 
worried and dragged about until they 
leave the hive and gather in little 
groups outside, getting such comfort 
as they can from each other’s com- 
pany. Usually the Workers do not 
kill them outright, but drive them out 
to perish from their own inability to 
hustle for themselves. All the Sum- 
mer they have depended upon the 
liberality of their sisters for food and 
when this fails they are unable to feed 
themselves. 
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The Harvest is over and we come to a time of rest 
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Sorry, indeed, is the lot of these 
poor fellows as they huddle together 
in an effort to warm themselves. 
When the skies are overcast and chill 
winds blow, the warmth of the hive 
is most inviting, but they are not per- 
mitted to enter. When days were 
fine they played about while their 
sisters worked feverishly storing the 
harvest. Now that the sisters have 
time to rest, they will no longer share 
their wealth with those who have not 
helped to earn it. Strange, is it not, 
that they who so willingly share their 
current earnings, hoard their reserves 
so carefully when their income stops? 


How sad to die of cold and hunger 
at the very door where food is stored 
in abundance and where grateful 
warmth is not lacking! With what 
solicitude does Nature nourish the 
young and immature and how relent- 
lessly does she cast them aside when 
they have reached the time when they 
are no longer of use to her! 


A SEASON OF PROSPERITY 


In a state of Nature a colony of 
Bees may be a good example of pros- 
perity at this season. One may expect 
them to have a large store of honey 
and pollen laid up against the cold 
days of Winter. If they chance to be 
housed in a cavity where there is 
room they should have enough reserve 
to carry them through an entire year 
of failure. It often happens, however, 
that the hollow trees available are too 
small to permit them to lay up such 
stores as Nature suggests and they 
are compelled to swarm frequently be- 
cause of overcrowding. In such a sit- 
uation they may quickly come to want 
in unfavorable seasons. 


The Honeybee is a splendid example 
of thrift. When the harvest is on 
she spends long days of feverish ac- 
tivity in laying aside a competence 
for the chill days ahead. When she 
has secured her store she guards it 
diligently and uses it sparingly until 
the approach of another harvest 
season. 





Wild Ferns as an Industry 


In the valleys and on the hills of 
Vermont and probably some other sec- 
tions as well, the picking of Wild 
Ferns during the Fall brings consid- 
erable of an income to the natives. 
This industry has flourished for 25 
years or more and it is well-known 
that these Wild Ferns are one of the 
most important sources of “greenery” 
which professional florists use in mak- 
ing up their floral pieces and designs. 


It seems that there are two varieties 
of Ferns which are commercially 
marketable. One is known as the 
Lace Fern. It is very finely cut and 
the size used is about 12 inches long, 
although they often grow much larger 
than this. The other Fern is the so- 
called Dagger Fern, and these are 
most used and most numerous. This 
Fern is advertised largely in the flor- 
ists’ trade papers. 
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} The Dahlia: 








A Winter-Blooming Dahlia 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


our Dahlia gardens have upon 

them faded flowers and ripened 
foliage only, and the lovely colorful 
blossoms are but a treasured memory, 
the Tree Dahlia begins to really perk 
up and shoot its flower buds. 


This noble plant has been stretch- 
ing upward from its strong, tuberous 
root, and spreading out since the 
Springtime, and has now attained the 
height and dimensions of a veritable 
tree. 

Some of the jointed stems are three 
or four inches through, and ten to 
fifteen feet tall, with a top measuring 
several feet across. 


The giant leaves themselves are 
quite remarkable. They are pinnately 
compound and in general form tri- 
angular. Each one is often as much 
as two feet long, by about the same 
across, and is composed of numerous 
divisions, with leaflets up to nearly a 
hundred in number. These leaflets 
are serrated, slightly hairy, and prom- 
inently veined, and, with the much- 
branched leaf-stem, form a very com- 
plicated foliage. 

In November this great plant starts 
blossoming and is wonderfully beau- 
tiful for many weeks. The flowers 
are profusely borne in large graceful 


cur about the time the plants of 

































































Graceful panicles of orchid flowers 


panicles. Each one has eight, heavily 
veined petals of great substance, a 
rich orchid in color, and handsome 
golden center. The individual flower 
is seven inches or more across, and in 
branching clusters, with many buds. 
These are most effective and lasting 
as cut flowers, showing a splendid 
sheen and color glow under artificial 
light and a lovely display anywhere. 


The Tree Dahlia is tender, so in 
frosty locations should be grown in 
a tub. It is not particular in regard 
to soil but should be given an abun- 
dance of sunlight. 


As to moisture, keep on the dry 
side. If over-watered, the plant is in- 
clined to make too rank a growth and 
break down very easily. 


When plants start in Spring and 
two or three pairs of leaves have 
formed, pinch out the top and the 
plant will become stocky, spreading 
and symmetrical. 


In Winter, after the blooming sea- 
son, withhold water and the foliage 
will ripen as in the other Dahlias, 
and the large tubers can be started. 


Coming into bloom as it does when 
flowers are scarce, this beautiful Tree 
Dahlia is most desirable and is sure 
to be greatly appreciated either in- 
doors or out. 
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Tootsie’s Puppies 


D° YOU like animal stories? Hepe is 
< . poe. aed to be ¢ 
whic recently heard about Wiis. 
little fox ws yee Tootsie, be 

Tootsie had three little puppies, 
day the puppies suddenly died. ~ 
demise was occasioned by a bone-head 
hired man, who had been trying to kill 
rats and had put out some poisoned ham. 
burger steak where the puppies got to it 

Tootsie was grief-stricken over her 
dead little ones; and when the hired man 
tried to take them to bury she flew at 
him furiously. “Let her keep them 
while,” he was told. 

Tootsie hovered around her puppies 
moaned over them, talked to them, and 
cried and whined. Had she been human 
she could not have expressed more grief 
Nothing unusual about that for an in. 
telligent Dog. Not at all. But here js 
something unusual: 

Tootsie finally went into the yard, ge. 
lected a soft spot and began to dig, 
She dug frantically and _ persistently, 
Every now and then she would lie down 
panting to get her wind; then would go 
at it again. She dug until she dis. 
appeared from view. All one could gee 
was the dirt flying out of the hole; then 
she fetched one of the dead puppies and 
placed it in the hole. She looked at it 
and cried piteously; then she fetched 
another, and cried over that one; and 
another and cried over that; then she 
stood by the little open grave, pointed 
her nose toward the sky and howled dis- 
mally. She proceeded then to scratch 
back the dirt until the hole was com- 
pletely filled. She threw herself across 
the grave and cried and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

A neighbor coming through the yard, 
observing the Dog, stepped over to in- 
vestigate. Instantly Tootsie was on her 
feet growling and showing her teeth 
menacingly. All that day she stayed by 
the grave and threatened every one who 
came near it except members of the 
family. Towards night she was brought 
into the house and attempts made to 
make her eat; but she refused food, and 
showed such distress and anxiety to get 
back to the grave that she was allowed 
to go; she lay there all that night and 
all the next day, still refusing to eat. 


“We must do something for her or she 
will die,” was the decision; so she was 
sent to the country, to a man whom she 
knew and liked. There she pined for 
a while and became thin; but eventually 
she got over her grief and got back her 
flesh. A month later when she was 
brought home the first thing she did was 
to go to her puppies’ grave. She stood 
looking at it, gave a low whine, dropped 
her head, turned and walked away. 
After that, life for Tootsie went on as 
usual. 

WICKES WAMBOLDT, (source unknown) 





If any of my friends continue to be 
critical because I am printing consid- 
erable material about Dogs and other 
Domestic Animals,—but especially 
Dogs,—let them take a look through 
the daily papers and see what they 
find; also through the magazines. 
Dogs seem to have been given more 
attention during the past year than 
ever before. Don’t ask me why! 
Answer the question yourself by 4 
study of the subject as it deserves. 
— (EDITOR) 
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CLARK W. BROWN 











Interesting Antique Items 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


A CLOCK THAT STRIKES 13 


CLOCK located at Worsley Hall, 
A the home of the Earl of Elles- 

mere, is the original clock which 
the Duke of Bridgewater placed in the 
tower. 

It is said that the Duke had the 
clock made to strike thirteen in order 
to warn his workmen that it was time 
to return after dinner. 

Some of them had been excusing 
themselves for being late on the 
ground that they could not hear the 
clock strike “one.” 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK 


In the Cathedral of Strassburg 
there is a most complicated and inter- 
esting clock. On the level with the 
floor there is a globe which shows the 
position of the stars as they are seen 
from Strassburg. The stars rise and 
set just as they seem to do in the sky. 
A gallery of allegorical figures above 
shows the days of the week. 

On Sunday, Apollo appears drawn 
in his chariot by horses. On Monday, 
comes Diana drawn by a stag. Mars 
appears on Tuesday and Mercury on 
Wednesday. On Thursday, Jupiter 
comes, on Friday, Venus comes out 
and on Saturday, Saturn makes his 
appearance. 

A dial above these figures shows the 
clock time and a globe shows the 
phases of the moon. A series of 
figures representing the four ages of 
man strike each quarter of an hour 
on a bell. 

Above all this mechanism, at noon 
the figures of the Twelve Apostles 
pass before the figure of Christ. 
While the procession is passing, a cock 
on the top of a turret flaps its wings 
and crows three times. 


TOWN OF BOSTON REGULATIONS 


Late in the Seventeenth Century the 
town of Boston ordered that each 
householder should own two leather 





fire buckets with his name painted 
thereon, two large bags, a bed-key and 
a screw driver at all times handy and 
in good condition. 

The buckets were usually hung in 
the front hall of the house where they 
were handy for use. The other arti- 
cles were to be used for the quick 
removal of the beds and other articles 
in case of a fire on the premises. 

The first fire engine in Boston was 
imported from England in 1678, and 
the water was supplied, in case of fire, 
by the householders with their buckets 
being formed into lines and passing 
the buckets from hand to hand. 


FIRST ROCKING CHAIR 


A book just published by The Cen- 
tury Co. gives a complete history of 
the Rocking Chair and places the date 
of the first chair of this type at about 
1760 and states that up to about 1800 
most Rocking Chairs were converted 
from ordinary chairs by the addition 
of rockers. 

PEG TANKARDS 


These were large tankards with a 
scale marked on the inside, either by 
grooves or by little pegs standing out. 

The idea was that you shared a 
tankard with a companion and in 
order that you should each drink an 
equal amount, you drank until the 
next peg showed. Hence the use of 
the term, “Taking him down a peg.” 

The “frog mug” might be men- 
tioned in connection with the above. 

This was a large mug having an 
image of a frog on the inside near 
the bottom of the side nearest you as 
you drank. 

When the drink was lowered to 
nearly the bottom, the frog would be 
seen peering up at you, and might well 
be taken as an indication that the 
drinker had drank enough. 


LUSTRE WARE 
Gold, silver and copper lustre is 
very beautiful ware and it is claimed 


that Wedgwood first made the copper 
and gold lustre pieces. 
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Jugs were made in all sizes up to 
those holding one gallon or more. 
They were usually made on a dark 
pottery, but some of the reproductions 
are also made on dark pottery but 
the later ware is not so brilliant or 
clear and is also heavier in weight. 

Some of the early silver lustre 
pieces were coated with silver, both 
inside and out, while later only the 
outside was coated. 

Silver resist lustre was made by 
painting or stenciling the pattern on 
the article with a substance that 
would resist the silver bath which fol- 
lowed, then washing in water would 
remove the silver from the pattern. 
Sometimes the process was reversed 
and the background was in the resist 
leaving the pattern in silver. 


HOUND PITCHERS 


These pitchers having a hound for 
a handle were designed by Daniel 
Greatbach, an experienced English 
potter and first made at Jersey City. 
Later they were produced at Benning- 
ton, Vt., and these are much finer and 
are distinguished by the more delicate 
modeling and the space between the 
hound’s nose and the edge of the 
pitcher. There are raised hunting 
scenes on the sides of the piece. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


For our illustrations this month we 
have two old glass sugar bowls of neat 
patterns and between them one of the 
celebrated “Dolphin” candlesticks. 

The other illustration shows four 
pieces of milky sandwich glass on the 
upper shelf. In the center row, Nos. 
one and three are two copper lustre 
mugs, while the mug in the center is 
the “frog mug” described above. 

On the bottom shelf is a milky sand- 
wich pitcher. Next is a puzzle mug. 
You will note that there are per- 
forated slots in the upper part making 
it impossible to drink from it in the 
ordinary way. 

There is a hole at the bottom of 
the mug opening into the handle which 
is hollow as is also the rim around 
the top, so by placing the lips over 
the slight projection seen on the side 
the contents may be sucked out. The 
last item shown is a very old sugar 
or covered bowl of Bristol ware. 





Lilac Suckers 


WNERS of Lilac bushes often find 

that the plants do not flower very 
well and, more often than not, the cause 
is to be found in the masses of suckers 
which have been sent up. To produce 
good heads of flowers it is necessary that 
Lilacs should have vigorous well ripened 
shoots, and such a condition cannot be ex- 
pected while so much of the food material 
is being wasted on suckers and weakly 
branches generally. All suckers from 
the rootstock must be pulled away if 
possible from the roots, and it also pays 
to remove a fair proportion of the weak 
inner shoots of the bush. This will re- 
sult in additional vigour to the remain- 
ing branches and better ripening of the 
wood.— (The Garden, English) 
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Plant Freely of the Peony 


BY LORA S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 


AN WE ever forget the old 
(; “Piney” of Grandmother’s gar- 

den? Not a child dared to touch 
one of those flaming, gorgeous globes 
of crimson bloom. On state occasions, 
such as a wedding or a Quarterly 
Meeting, they were cut and arranged 
in deep jars or pitchers together with 
the comradeship of Snowfall blossoms 
and Striped Grass. In their splendor 
they were the admiration of all. 


Today the “Piney” is a Peony,— 
that flower that the patient Chinese 
have cultivated 2000 years and de- 
veloped from a single flower about the 
size and color of a fair-sized red Rose 
to great fluffy balls of a hundred 
petals,—pink, white, and flesh; car- 
mine and blood-red. 

The modern Peony is still august, 
still gorgeous, still the most-admired 
flower of its season. Moreover it is 
fashionable; and fashion covers a 
multitude of sins. True the Peony 
has few sins to cover. It does not al- 
ways grow off as it should; it does not 
always bloom as soon as it should, and 
the ants may get after its flowers 
each Spring. 

On the other hand, it is about as 
hardy as an Alaskan Willow. It will 
endure heat, cold, flood, shade and 
sun; hail, insects, dust, city atmos- 
phere and smoke; and yet live. Its 
flowers are big and bold and bonny to 
look upon. It comes in every imagin- 
able shade of flesh and blush; in pinks 
from the softest of sea-shell tints to 
the deepest rose. It can be purchased 


in varieties with cerise, vermilion, 
crimson, maroon, and purple-red flow- 
ers; creamy shades and canary-tinted, 
and other pastel shades. 

Our Peony comes also in single and 
semi-double sorts, for those people 
who always want something different 
from anybody else. There are the 
high-priced Japanese anemone-flow- 
ered varieties with big, broad guard 
petals, and a full, high center of baby 
ribbon-like petaloids, for all the world 
like a chenille cushion. 

One Holland grower lists 140 kinds 
of Peonies! Two American Peony 
fanciers each carry over 100 sorts. 
Even the Holland dealer says he did 
not get them all, so the Peony beats 
the Dutch! 

Plant liberally of these new-old fa- 
vorites, but if you do not have a 
hobby on the subject, confine yourself 
to six or eight of the standard sorts. 
The amateur will get as much beauty 
and pleasure out of them as the mil- 
lionaire does out of his $10.00 and 
$25.00 Peonies. 


NE of the oldest and one of the 
very best is the rich, red “Piney” 

of the old days,—Peony Officinalis. 
Its intense fire of crimson is unsur- 
passed, and it is also one of the earli- 
est of all to bloom. If there is room 
for but one Peony, this should be it. 
Of the many white varieties, florists 
make haste to tell us of each, that it 
is an improvement on Peony Festiva 
Maxima and thereby confess that the 
latter is the acknowledged standard 
for a white. Rival after rival has tried 





Peony Mons. Jules Elie 


One of the earliest, largest and most showy among the older Peonies 
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to push Festiva Maxima off from i, 
throne, but it still leads. Gilbert Wild 
of Missouri, the Peony King, who } 
credited with clearing over $30 000.09 
in cut flowers off from his twelys, 
acre peony farm, and that jn 
years’ time, has an entire field planted 
to this noble white variety. He 

it brings the highest price jp the 
market for cut flowers. It ig a few 
days later than Officinalis, but their 
time of blooming interlaps. 

Of the many, many pinks, Fragang 
leads in general popularity, although 
it is also one of the very old sorts, It 
is not as dream-like in etherica] love. 
liness as some of the more exquisgj 
tinted shell-pinks. It is rather late 
also, but it is a great cropper, needs 
no coddling, is inexpensive; and its 
deep, clear color is always liked, 

After one gets the three typical 
colors of a fine, clear red, a big, fluffy 
white and a deep pink, there is stil] g 
wide field to choose from. For large 
clumps, that are undisturbed year 
after year, or for grouping in her. 
baceous borders, or to plant in bays 
of shrubbery, or as a low, ornamenta] 
boundary hedge between town lots, 
there is nothing better. They always 
appear to best advantage in large 
clumps or masses. 


Florists may tell one that Peonies 
can be planted in either Spring or 
Fall. May the florists never have to 
give an account to Saint Peter for 
this glib half-lie! If they did, their 
chance of getting into Heaven would 
be slim. 

I have seen a gardener who knew 
his business, move them in very-early 
Spring. He had the new border all 
ready, the holes all dug. After a rain, 
when the earth about the Peonies was 
a ball of mud, he cut out a deep, wide 
chunk of earth, mud, tubers and all, 
sinking the spade deep and prying it 
up in one unbroken mass. Of course 
that was a success. But nineteen 
times out of twenty it is the spring- 
planted Peonies that sulk for the next 
three or four years; that balk, that do 
not grow, that show a few buds that 
always blast, and in general are most 
provoking. 

Get them in the Fall, in September 
or October, or even November. Pay 
a little extra to get a good-sized clump 
while at it. Put them out in good, 
deep, rich, mellow soil; although they 
will do well in heavy clay soil also, if 
it is rich. 

Water them well. A good mulch on 
the outside, of rotted barnyard ma- 
nure is of advantage. 
And nine times out of ten these strong 


tubers, firmly planted not too late in § 


the Fall, will bloom the next Spring. 
They are good for 100 years, or to the 
days of one’s great grand-children; 
and they will take more neglect than 
almost any other ornamental plant. 
Nevertheless, do not starve them. Do 
not plant them in deep shade, or 0 
sand if it can be avoided. 

There is a chance to make pocket 
money from a row of good Peonies. 








That is all. | 
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flowers may sell readily. Be- 
ah should experiment in a small 
i first. The “Peony King already 
mentioned, put but $50.00 into his 
first market venture. He learned the 
details of when to cut, how to pack, 
how to ship, and how to keep in cold 
storage. Then he branched out on a 


larger scale. 





“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. . We cooperate 


for the good of all. 


“THe FLOWER GROWER, as Dr. Coue would say, 
‘day by day in every way. 

ew (Rapid City, So. Dak.) 

“Tye FLOWER GROWER is a wonderful magazine 
eo great help to ordinary amateur flower 
rowers like myself. I subscribe to five or six 
Other magazines but THE FLOWER GROWER is the 
one I wait for in the mail.” (Grant Pass, Ore.) 


“Tye FLOWER GROWER in my me is the best 
nd most interesting garden magazine 
- goeaggelets (Arcadia, Calif.) 


“My vocabulary is too ~ sage to permit me to 
my full appreciation of your magazine. 
— (Copetown, Ont., Can.) 


“J have read with much interest, the various 
copies of THE FLOWER GROWER for this season, 
and I think you are doing instructive work of an 
important character in a unique and able man- 
ner.” (Albany, N.Y.) 


“It would be a very distinct loss if we were 
denied the privilege of receiving your very val- 
uable publication.” (Clayton, Mo.) 


“J find THE FLOWER GROWER to be one of the 
best TEXT BOOKS on plants that I have ever 
read.” (Kittanning, Pa.) 


“Of all the flower and garden magazines that I 
receive, THE FLOWER GROWER heads the list, and 
I can recommend it to any one.” 

(Topeka, Kansas) 


“Your magazine is wonderful, and I am lost 
without it.” (Portland, Ore.) 


“I could not do without THE FLOWER GROWER. 
When I see the new issue each month, I get a 
thrill which could not be had in any other way. 
I save my copies and read them over from time 
to time and always find something new.” 

(Export, Pa.) 

“I would like to express my keen enjoyment of 
THE FLOoweR GROWER from cover to cover, its 
regular articles, editorials, and even the adver- 
tisements. 

“I enjoy your editorials particularly and agree 
with the most of them heartily. You speak your 
piece in a way that makes the other fellow realize 
that it is a sincere belief which is stated, and 
your statements are made in a way that cannot 
give offense to any fair-minded opponent, being 
simply a candid, clean-cut expression of opinion. 
More power to you. 

“I want to express my very sincere appreciation 
of your successful effort to give your readers an 
exceptional virile magazine.” (Baltimore, Md.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is certainly the best 
magazine in America today for one who grows 
his own flowers, and gardens for the love of it, 
doing a great part of the work himself.” 

(New Albany, Ind.) 

“This is the second year I have had THE FLOWER 
Grower and I like it more and more every month 
and would not care to be without it now.” 

(Butler, Pa.) 

“Your magazine far outclasses anything that 
has anything to say about flowers. 

“And anyone may find many things in it that 
will give them great pleasure and profit.” 

(East Lynn, Mass.) 

“Your publication is timely, practical,—satis- 
fying.” (New York, N.Y.) 


“I have opportunity frequently to look into the 
general merits of flower and garden magazines 
from various parts of this country, and Europe. 
I have yet to find one that meets the practical 
requirements of the gardener so completely as 
does THE FLower Grower. In putting out this 
unique magazine you are doing a very genuine 
service for those interested in the beautiful as 
well as the useful aspects of plant life.” 

(Cabin John, Md.) 

“We enjoy THe FLower Grower as much as 


& good feast. It IS a feast of good knowledge 
on flowers.” (Cheshire, Conn.) 
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THE FAME FLOWER 


The Fame Flower, as described by 
Robert Sparks Walker in THE FLOWER 
GROWER of March, 1928, grows plenti- 
fully here in North Alabama. It grows 
as he says, in “small collections of de- 
caying leaves that have gathered in little 
pockets or slight depressions of huge 
stones whose tops are usually level with 
the earth about them.” Usually these 
depressions stand full of water all Win- 
ter and in Summer are dust dry. It 
seems a miracle that anything can bloom 
so beautifully in an inch of soil on a 
sun-heated rock with not a drop of mois- 
ture for days, and even weeks at a time. 


Here we call the plant “Wild Moss,” 
(Portulaca,) and sometimes use it as 
a box plant. It thrives and blooms won- 
derfully as a pot or box plant and when 
through blooming may be set on the 
ground where there is plenty of sun- 
shine and left until it begins growth the 
next year. The plant itself does not die 
down until killed by frost. I think it is 
perennial though it may be biennial. 
I always put ten or twelve of the plants 
in a twelve-by-twelve-inch shallow box 
and they bloom for several years with 
practically no attention. Was always 
under the impression that it was the 
same roots, but it could have been pos- 
sible the self-sown seed came up and 
kept up a new supply of young plants. 
It was during the years when I had 
much work and many cares that I had 
these boxes of “Moss,” so it was shame- 
fully neglected; but it never seemed to 
mind,—just bloomed right along like “a 
house afire,” if you poured water on it; 
or if you didn’t. Its mission is to bloom 
and beautify the spot it occupies and it 
does it regardless of whether it receives 
good treatment or ill. A piece broken 
off and lying on the ground will send 
that little hair-like stem straight up and 
for days will give its stored vitality to 
the making of the rosy blossoms. I have 
a clump of the plants now which I am 
going to test out as to longevity, rooting 
of slips, vitality of seeds, etc., and it 
will be an “airy fairy,” rosy, test. 


SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala.) 


A GOOD CLIMBING VINE 


In parts of the country where rock is 
used for foundation and porch pillars, a 
fine climber that grows to good propor- 
tions in a few years, clinging to the 
rocks by the roots that appear at the 
leaf joints, is Hydrangea petiolaris. It 
bears bunches of white flowers that are 
similar to the flowers of Hydrangea 
grandiflora, that one sees as a bush in 
many northern gardens, even up into 
Canada. To one acquainted with the 
wild Hydrangea of the Alleghany Moun- 
tain region, I would compare the flowers 
more with these. 


My plants came from Salem; Mass., 
which may vouch for their hardiness 
in a latitude even farther north than 
that of North Carolina. It sends out 
rooted runners over the ground which 
soon get fastened in the soil and many 
young plants may be obtained in that 
easy way. In Japan, this climber is 
planted near trees up which it easily 
mounts, standing the shade better than 


many climbers. Its bunches of white 
flowers measuring from eight to ten 
inches across make an exquisite effect 
when the vines are blooming. 

I have tried Schizophragma hydrange- 
oides, also, but lost my entire planting. 
This is said to be even more beautiful 
than Hydrangea petiolaris, but very 
much like it. Neither is easy to get in 
this country. 

M. A. McApow, (N. Car.) 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER BLOOM 


I would advise the Chinese Primrose 
for winter bloom. They require a cold 
room. I had twenty-five plants in full 
bloom on March 14th. They only get 
the morning sun. 

The Chinese Primrose is my favorite 
for winter bloom and many people tell 
me that they have never seen such a 
window as my Primrose window. 

The colors are white, pink, red, and 
lavender-white with pink stripes. There 
are also different shades of pink with 
yellow or white centers. 


Mrs. A. M. GINDER, (Penna.) 


GROWING GENTIANS FROM SEED 


(GENTIANS are choice Rock Plants, 
that, when well-grown in colonies, 
form wonderful masses of blue. Some 
varieties do well in grass and are some- 
times planted for the rich effect near 
the edge of a lawn or on a grassy bank. 
G. Verna is often used for this purpose. 

Some of the best varieties are G. 
acaulis, G. verna, G. Clusii, G. bavarica, 
G. cruciata, G. Farreii, G. Kesselringii, 
G. Parryi, G. Przewalskii and G. Walu- 
jewi. All are easily grown from seed, 
which should be sown in boxes, in a cold- 
frame in Spring. The soil for sowing 
the seed should be half loam, half leaf 
soil. This is passed through a fine sieve, 
and the rough material used to place in 
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the bottom of the box for drainage, with 
the fine soil on top. 


The pans or boxes should be well 
watered before sowing the seed. Sow 
the seed; after watering the pans cover 
lightly with fine sand which is after- 
wards pressed down with a flat piece 
of wood. A shows a pan of seedlings 
ready for transplanting into boxes as at 
B. A Gentian seedling is also shown, 
when ready for first transplanting. 
When the seedlings grow too large for 
the boxes, they are transferred to small 
pots, C, wintered in a coldframe, and 
planted out in Spring. 


THOos. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


ASTER WILT 


I. have seen several inquiries about 
Aster Wilt. I have lost lots of plants 
through this cause. It is caused by root 
lice. I have found them in great clusters 
on the little fibrous roots. They sap the 
life out of the plants, hence the Wilt. I 
have tried several remedies recom- 
mended for this. I tried tobacco dust, 
but it has to be repeated for each on- 
slaught of the lice. They are carried 
from plant to plant by ants who use 
them as cows to produce a sweet tasting 
liquid. Finally I got hold of a chemical 
which gases the aphids. This gives the 
plants a chance to recuperate enough to 
live. This must be repeated often 
enough to give the aphids no chance to 
get reestablished. A few treatments will 
kill the so-called Wilt. 

C. H. Fox, (Ohio) 


THE CAT,—ENEMY 
OF HORTICULTURE 


Having read the short note by Esther 
Haas on the Cat, I am impelled to stir 
up strife by attacking the Cat idea. As 
anyone can readily prove to his own 
satisfaction, the Cat is an imported pest 
and does not belong to this country at 
all. If these animals were really do- 
mestic in their habits and would re- 
main domestic, the antagonism of Bird 
Lovers would die out, but the truth is 
that these animals never lose their wild- 
ness and they have the killing instinct 
in stronger measure than anything else 
that has been domesticated. 


It is all very weli for a lady to say 
that her Cat does not kill Birds, but 
many such Cats have been caught in the 
act, and one object of this letter is to 
call attention to a much better use to 
which Cats can be put. When inserted 
into the earth about two feet and well 
covered up, they make the very best of 
fertilizer for Peonies, Roses, Apples, etc., 
but if left alive they will kill every Bird 
they can get hold of and each Bird is 
of more service to the gardener than the 
Cat, and lovers of native wild life will 
surely prefer to have our native wild 
life undisturbed than to see it killed 
off as rapidly as possible by an intro- 
duced enemy. It is not the Cat’s fault— 
it is her nature. 


When in Wales I was exploring a 
lady’s garden with a friend, and he 
called back to me—“Here is the way to 
keep Cats”; and when I arrived I found 
that the lady had a cage in the garden 
where the Cats lived. She was a thor- 
ough Bird Lover and did not want to 
see the Birds destroyed nor did she want 
to lose the pleasure of keeping her Cats. 

It always seems to me that people who 
stand up for Cats and want to let them 
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run around the garden have “a screw 
loose somewhere,” because they certainly 
are taking the quickest and most direct 
method of exterminating Bird life 
wherever possible. 

Our laws are not exactly logical. They 
do not permit the owner of the Cat to 
kill Birds, but a thoughtless person may 
keep twenty Cats that will bring in ten 
Birds each week without breaking any 
law whatever. 

W. E. SAUNDERS, (Ont.) 


EpITor’s NOTE: ° 

Brother Saunders furnishes an excel- 
lent example of the unbalanced-nature- 
lover, and when he makes the suggestion 
that people who stand up for Cats and 
want to let them run around the garden, 
have “a screw loose somewhere,” he also 
furnishes the best possible example of 
intolerance. 

But what is more important, is the 
statement that Cats do important dam- 
age to Bird life, cannot be proven in 
fact. Indeed, my own experience is that 
the few Birds caught by Cats in my 
neighborhood, is nothing at all as com- 
pared to the death resulting from nat- 
ural causes. The few Birds caught by 
Cats is practically negligible. This 
statement, I think, generally speaking, is 
good the country over. And through the 
rural districts especially the deaths 
caused by Cats in comparison to the 
total Bird deaths is a very small frac- 
tion indeed. 

I commend the above statement by 
Brother Saunders as a good illustration 
of how unbalanced and intolerant a 
nature-lover may be. 

Such statements do more damage to 
the cause which they purport to further 
than they do good, because the state- 
ments are so radical and adverse to good 
judgment and a fair perspective, that 
anyone can see that they do not “hold 
water.” 

Now, friends, be reasonable. Give 
each species of Nature its just position 
and dues! Don’t elevate Bird life above 
animal life! If you do, you only prove 
your own intolerance and lack of judg- 
ment at the same time. 


MADISON COOPER 


THE HOYA 


The Hoya, commonly called the “Wax 
Plant” is a tropical climber. The one 
with which we are most familiar is the 
H. carnosa. It sends out roots along the 
stems by which it clings to a post or 
support. This plant is said not to bloom 
if allowed to trail downward, but must 
be trained to some support. It is a 
summer bloomer and should be allowed 
to rest during the Fall and early Win- 
ter and kept rather on the dry side. 
Started in the Spring it sends up long 
new shoots and on these a spur appears 
which holds the bloom cluster and these 
should never be picked off as the bloom 
appears on these spurs year after year. 
They will stand some sun and can be 
grown on the east side of the house in 
Summer where the early morning sun 
strikes them and they have shelter from 
the noon-day sun and removed in Fall 
to a warmer atmosphere. The bloom is 
white with a pink center and exudes a 
sweetish fluid of which the ants are very 
fond. If mealy bugs attack, they should 
be washed off with soapy water then 
given a rinse of clear water. This is a 
native of China. H. imperalis comes to 
us from Japan and needs hothouse tem- 
perature. It is a very tall rampant 
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inches across and of a leather 
They are a dull purple and the folli 
are often nine inches long. , bell 
more of a drooping habit. Can be > 
in a wall basket as the stems do 
grow more than two feet long, 
flowers are pure white and the cro 
segments boat-shaped and violet in Colo 
It is a native of India and makes 
—— ee. . 
variety of H. carnosa has vari 
leaves. The Hoyas will root fee 
leaf but it is said that one go rooted 
will never produce blooms. They will 
grow from a cutting of the top growth 
taken early in Spring and make a 
better and quicker growth than when 
started from root division. 


Eva KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROWING 
REGAL LILIgs 


We have a bed of Regal Lilies cop. 
taining about three thousand, four to 
five-inch bulbs. These were planted late 
in October in good black soil, five inches 
deep, and covered with straw in Jap. 
uary. The straw was removed late jn 
April. The first flower opened June 
25th. 

There is no doubt about the Regal 
Lily being one of the best. I sold gey- 
eral hundred flowers from my bed and 
expect to get three or four pounds of 
seed. F. DANLEY, (IIL) 


CONSERVATION NEEDED 


I noticed your comment on page 377 
of the August number, in regard to 
Northern Minnesota. For seven years 
we have been spending our vacations in 
Northern Minnesota, and it is appalling 
to see the rapidity with which the north 
woods are disappearing. Good roads, 
thousands of tourists, small tree mani- 
acs, and lumber companies are ruining 
this beautiful country. Except for the 
National Forests, the north woods will 
hardly exist ten years from now. 

This year we heard many tourists re- 
gretting the present conditions, though 
I do not believe the lumber companies 
are any worse than the aforesaid ma- 
niacs. Hundreds of cars leave Minnesota 
laden down with small Pines, most of 
which only di¢é when moved out of their 
own environment; also it is against 
State Laws. I have often woridered why 
Minnesota officials do not hold these cars 
when they find them so burdened. I 
have seen cars so covered with small 
Pines that the driver could hardly see 
enough for safe driving. 

When will people get sense enough to 
live and let live? This has been a sub- 
ject of much interest to us, and your 
note in THE FLOWER GROWER just com- 
pleted the explosion. 


Mrs. E. F. KEARNEY, (Mo.) 


PLANT GROWS DOWN-SIDE UP 


Though just an amateur gardener, I 
should like to relate an interesting and 
rather amusing: experience I had with 
a young seedling this Spring. 

Early in March I planted some Cos- 
midium seeds but found they germinated 
very poorly, and out of two plantings, 
I got only seven of the highly-prized 
plants. I was highly elated when I ob- 
served two more coming through. One 
grew all right, but the other one did nob 
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ve any leaves, and on closer 
I noted what fe ogee > be 
i ets, so I pressed the dirt down 
ee snd: but this root end (for such 
it proved to be) kept popping up. 
covered it several times and, thinking I 
would lose the plant anyway, I dug it 
up and sure enough the part in the 
ground was the leaf end encased in the 
seed capsule which slipped off. I placed 
the plant right side up and the little 
leaves opened out but soon closed up and 
seemed to be drying up. Fearing the 
seed capsule had been removed too soon 
and, as I did not wish to lose the seed- 
ling when I had so few of them, I made 
a small hot cap of paper and kept the 
plant covered and moist for a few days 
when it revived and developed its leaves. 

My theory is that I planted too deep 
and the plant had not the strength to 
pull the seed capsule out of the ground. 

Has any one else ever had plants grow 
upside down? 

Mrs. EpitH B. DoEPKE, (IIl.) 
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A TRUE DOG STORY 


A short time ago two of our townsmen 
who worked out of town, on returning 
to their car at night to return home 
found a Dog in the car. The Dog was 
identified as one owned by a neighbor, 
and calling the Dog by name they asked 
him what he was doing in the car. 
When the Dog heard his name, he was 
very pleased and the men let him ride 
home with them. When a few blocks 
from his home, he jumped out and was 
not long in finding his master. 

This Dog had been lost for nearly two 
years. The question is, how did he know 
that the car belonged in his master’s 
town? 

Mrs. A. B. LINDSEY, (Iowa) 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
AS A GARDEN HELP 


If anyone, or anything, once gets a 
bad reputation it is difficult for one to 
go contrary to the general opinion and 
easy to go with the crowd. But some- 
times careful observation and reasoning 
will lead one into a change of mind even 
though he has to reject the opinion of 
the majority. 

Once I thought the despised English 
Sparrow an unmitigated nuisance with- 
out one redeeming trait or habit. Now, 
however, I am anxious to add my testi- 
mony as to its usefulness in one thing, 
at least, however bad it may be in any 
other direction. 

In our garden during the last few 
years it has been one of the most efficient 
helps in the fight to keep down the big 
green worms that are so destructive of 
cabbages and related vegetables. 

I have often seen them hunting down 
among the leaves of the cabbages for 
these worms and devouring them. I am 
sure they are entitled to much credit 
for their efforts along this line. 

“Render, therefore, honor to whom 


honor is due.” 
Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 


CATBIRDS AND THE 
BALANCED VIEWPOINT 


You will be interested to know that 
we disposed of our Cats this Spring be- 
cause we could not stand to see Cat- 
birds’ wings scattered around on the 
grass. The Catbirds repaid us by eat- 
ing all of the Raspberries before they 


were ripe. There was some excuse how- 
ever for the Birds, because a late freeze 
caught the Mulberries, and the Bird 
babies must be fed. 

Visitors ask, “Where are your berried 
shrubs?” I can only point,—the shrubs 
are there, but the Birds dispose of the 
berries as soon as they can see them. 
Do small Birds have stomachaches? 

How many common Birds besides the 
Pigeon and the Redbird feed their young 
predigested food? 


LEOTI KENNEDY, (Kans.) 
Epitor’s Note :— 

A very good example of what happens when 
Man attempts to regulate the balance of Nature: 
but not often does the human race get exactly 
the lesson which Mrs, Kennedy was able to get 
from her single season’s experience. Often when 
we try to regulate Nature we think we are doing 
something smart and really useful, when in fact 
we cannot see the complete effect of our efforts. 
More often than otherwise our attempts to regu- 
late Nature are worse than wasted. 


CASTOR OIL BEANS 
PREVENT MOLES 


Our ground is somewhat sandy and 
for years we were bothered with Moles. 
Our Cat caught several; a five-cent 
mouse trap baited with bacon, caught 
several; but I still had plenty of Moles 
to uproot my Tulips and Vegetables. 

I heard of using Castor Oil Beans, but 
I had no faith in them. However, I 
bought ten cents’ worth, and put them in 
the Moles’ runways, anywhere I thought 
the Mole or Moles might be. So far as 
I know none of the Beans grew or 
sprouted, but they drove the Moles away. 
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It is five years ago and I have never 
seen a sign of a Mole since, so it proved 
well worth trying. The Moles either 
dislike the odor or they eat the beans 
and get poisoned by them. 

I have also read that calcium carbide 
crystals dropped into the runways would 
kill Moles, but never tried it myself. 


Mrs. W. S. W., (N.Y.) 


BIRDS AND THE GARDEN 


A significant thing in a garden, or as 
a concomitant, is the presence of Birds 
which seems to be a necessary part. of 
the picture. They also seem to appre- 
ciate all that a garden stands for and in 
a spirit of gratitude to God and man, 
the feathered songsters daily, 


“From every branch and tree, 
Greet them with their melody.” 


Wo. M. Harpt, (Penna.) 


BLASTING OF NARCISSUS BUDS 


The blasting of Narcissus buds is not 
usually due to conditions immediately 
preceding the time of flowering, but to 
conditions at the time of formation and 
development of the bud in the bulb, and 
the time of preliminary preparation 
therefor. This time begins when the 
blossom of the preceding year is shed. 
Resetting gives the best success, with 
better drainage, more moisture, and pro- 
tection from the sun. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 











Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
(35 years old; growing at Clifton, N. J.) 
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THRE FLOWLER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry, 
Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky. 
Wm. BuTLER VEATS 


URING the crisp, bright days of 
golden October there are many 
garden tasks that may be ac- 

complished that will be beneficial and 
at the same time Save one’s time in 
the Spring when there are so many 
other things to be done. 


As the annuals have ceased to bloom 
and begun to look untidy, remove 
them from the beds, excepting of 
course, any specially desirable ones 
that have been marked and are being 
saved for seed. 


As selected seed is really very in- 
expensive, ordinarily it does not pay 
to bother saving seeds, since a longer 
season of bloom in the garden and 
vitality of plants must be sacrificed to 
obtain seed, often of doubtful quality. 


If you desire to secure seeds from 
your own plants, then be sure to save 
seeds only from the most thrifty and 
superior specimens in your garden. 
Clean and cure, this seed, label each 
kind, and store it where it will be 
safe. 


As the time for storing bulbs, fruits 
and vegetables is at hand, clean thor- 
oughly and air the storage cellar and 
have the bins, barrels, crates and 
boxes needed for storing ready for 
immediate use. 


Peppers, Cucumbers and other ten- 
der vegetables should be harvested be- 
fore there are frosts. Beets, Carrots, 
Turnips and similar vegetables may be 
left in the ground until threatened by 
frost. 


When the top growth begins to turn 
yellow, dig up. the Gladiolus bulbs, and 
allow them to dry off for an hour or 
so. Then cut the tops off quite close 
to the corm, and store the corms in 
paper bags or in trays in a dry, frost- 
proof place. 


When the tops of Dahlias have been 
blackened by frost, dig up the tubers, 
dry off, cut off the worthless tops, and 
store the bulbs in sand or merely pile 
up (with tops down,) in a cool, dry 
cellar suitable for potato storage. 


Dig the Caladium and Canna bulbs ~ 


as soon as the foliage shows signs of 
being touched by frost. They may be 
stored like Dahlias, or if there are 
only a few to be cared for, they may 
be stored in pots of soil. 


As Tuberose bulbs cannot stand 
frost, lift these quite early in the 
month, dry off, and pack away in dry 


sawdust or sand. Some gardeners 
prefer to wrap these tender bulbs in 
paper and store them in a frost-proof 
closet. 


Before the middle of the month, or 
earlier if necessary, take indoors, 
plants that are to be grown in the 


_Wwindow. Place them first in as cool 


a room as possible so,as to gradually 
accustom them to the artificial condi- 
tions of the house. 


Do not take indoors more plants 
than you can easily accommodate or 
care for. To grow plants indoors suc- 
cessfully, requires a good deal of care 
and attention and the proper accom- 
modations. It is not merely the re- 
sult of “luck” with flowers. 


Besides giving the house plants 
room enough to thrive, see that they 
get ample light, and air. While good 
ventilation of the plant room is very 
necessary, the plants must not be ex- 
posed to draughts. 


If not already ordered secure at 
once the bulbs that are to be planted 
outdoors for spring bloom or used for 
indoor forcing. While waiting for the 
bulbs to arrive have the bulb bed care- 
fully prepared. 


Be sure to plant some Crocus if you 
have none. They are very beautiful 
and attractive if planted right on the 
lawn, and as they bloom so very early, 
their season is over before it is neces- 
sary to have the lawn mowed. 


Early October is a good time to 
patch up the lawn if it needs it. Seed 
any spots that are thin or bare, and 
apply a good fertilizing top-dressing 
over the entire lawn. If the lawn is 
uneven it may be carefully rolled. 


Try spreading a light layer of ma- 
nure over the flower beds when a 
winter covering is required. Fall 
rains and thawing snow will carry the 
fertilizing elements down into the soil 
where it will be of benefit to the 
plants. 


Practice fall-planting of trees and 
shrubs whenever possible as it saves 
valuable time in the Spring and be- 
cause some (like cut-leaved Birches 
and others) are better adapted to fall- 
planting. Provide them with winter 
protection. 


Rake up and store for future use 
the leaves that now are falling from 
the trees so plentifully. Pile them on 
the compost heap, if there are more 
than will be required to use as a win- 
ter protection in the garden. 


Before the Winter sets in clean up 
the garden rubbish. If left, this sort 
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of refuse may afford a safe winter. 
place for various forms of 
Woody stalks, and all bug-inf 
waste vegetation should be burned, 





Clematis: The Importance 


of Firm Planting 


AVING noticed in a recent n 

H of Gardening Illustrated a a 
spondent’s letter on their difficulty jy 
Clematis growing, and the expert ey. 
planation of many such failures, may | 
as an amateur who in the past has suf. 
fered the same disappointments, tel] how 
the fault in my case lay in my method 
of planting? My plants were in each 
case procured from a firm the excellengg 
of whose plants was undoubted; and it 
was only after many disappointments 
that I learnt that my planting, though 
correct with mortar-rubble and _ goij 
mixed, was much too loose—a fault that 
I am afraid we amateurs do not suff. 
ciently realize, but which with Clematis 
appears to be fatal. Now, having once 
received a lesson from a skilled old 
friend, I no longer fear to plant Clematis, 
Following his example, into an 18-inch 
deep hole I put in some 6 inches of 
rubble and good soil, mixed and well 
beaten for a firm foundation. A _pot- 
bound plant in my case, I was not al- 
lowed to loosen its roots, but just as it 
was it was surrounded hy more soil and 
rubble, taking care to jam down each 
layer with the butt end of the spade or 
one’s foot until 2 inches of earth com- 
pleted the job on top. The five plants I 
have since had treated in this way have 
all done well from the beginning. K. A, 
—e Gardening Illustrated,—Eng- 
ish) 





Some Vitamin Food Facts 


TRANGELY enough modern research 

often gives scientific sanction to pop- 
ular habit and custom, especially as re- 
gards our dietary. Babies used to cry 
for Oranges because they liked them; 
modern science insists that Orange juice 
is a source of Vitamins that the growing 
child needs. Stranger still is the place 
now given to Liver as a food. It used to 
be one of the cheap meats, and though 
no longer cheap it remains popular be 
cause of its digestibility and savory 
quality. Some time ago medical research 
proved that Liver has extraordinary 
curative properties in cases of anemia, 
and it now has a leading place in the 
food prescribed for anemia patients. 
More interesting still is the following re- 
port from London: 

A discovery which is said to make available a 
new food factor was announced February 6. 
sults of the study of Vitamin D and Vitamin A 
were made public in the annual report of the 
British Medical Research Council. 

Vitamin A, which was formerly confused with 
Vitamin D, is said to be quite distinct from it 
Cod Liver Oil up to now had been regarded as 
the substance richest in this Vitamin, but re 
search has shown, the report says, that liver 
fats of cattle and sheep yield ten times as much 
of Vitamin A as Cod Liver Oil. It is contended 
that the discovery of this makes available a new 
food factor of immense value and also that these 


fats are entirely free from the unpleasant flavor 
of fish oils. 

Vitamin D, a mysterious and vital factor essen- 
tial to health and until lately obtained only a8 
a product of living substance, is now said to be 
producible by the action of. ultra-violet rays upon 
a chemical substance called sterol. It is asserted 
that this Vitamin is obtainable cheaply and in 


a form called ergosterol can be added to foods, 


greatly improving their nutritive qualities. 
—(Rural, New-Y orker) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


clumps of hardy Perennials. 


October is a good month in 
which to plant Rose cuttings out-of- 
doors.. Dig the holes, get the glass 
jars, some water, and a bucket of sand 
ready. Break off the cutting with the 
desired “heel,” remove the lower 
leaves, put a spoonful of sand in the 
pottom of the hole, insert cutting, 
then some soil, water, and press jar 
firmly down over the cutting ; finish 
filling the hole around the sides of 


Tam is a good time to divide the 


‘ iar to keep out the cold air. Let alone 


until the following Spring. 


The majority of gardens need an 
entire re-arrangement every few 
years. The gardener gets new and 
better ideas as to the grouping of 
plants; sees where changes for the 
better can be made, moves certain 
plants that have not done well to other 
locations, hoping the change may 
prove of benefit, and profits from both 
the discoveries and mistakes of his 
neighbors. All this work should be 
done before the latter part of the 
month in order that the plants may 
have time to adjust themselves to the 
change. 


This is the best time of the year to 
divide the clumps of Hardy Phlox. 
There isn’t anything at all difficult 
about this operation. The old clumps 
are easily lifted with a fork and the 
divisions may be made as desired. 
One stem only may be left in each di- 
vision if one wishes to cover as much 
space as possible, but quicker and 
more effective results are to be had 
when three or four stems are left in 
each division. The plants increase 
rapidly, many new stems appearing 
each year. 


Few amateur gardeners realize that 
the Fall of the year is a good time to 
plant out new Roses. Time is gained, 
besides the young plants are well es- 
tablished and ready to begin growth 
by the time new plants could be set 
out in the Spring of the year, possibly 
earlier. Young plants moved in the 
Spring naturally get a set-back in 
growth; and if the change happens 
to take place during an unseasonable 
warm spell that usually comes then, 
the hot sunshine will parch the young 
plants and cause them to die. Roses 
set out in the Fall of the year and 
given proper protection against the 
cold, as a rule, make more rapid 
growth than when set out in the 
Spring. 


If One is especially fond of some 
certain flower the entire garden space 
may be used for the production of this 
flower alone to the utter exclusion of 
all others; and this, by a judicious 





selection of varieties, without produc- 
ing an effect of sameness or of having 
a garden minus flowers at some time 
in the season. Personally there are 
too many kinds of beautiful flowers 
for my space to be devoted to the 
production of one only. But for those 
who cannot see any flower surpassing 
their favorite in beauty then by all 
means have just as many of them as 
space permits. By planting early, mid- 
season, and late varieties the garden 
need never be without flowers. This 
is the time to re-arrange the garden 
if you wish to carry out the idea for 
the coming year. 


Have the bulbs of the Glads been 
dug yet? Many growers contend the 
Glads must be harvested at certain 
stated times, but why not let Nature 
have some say in the operation. 
Everyone agrees that to avoid loss, 
the bulbs and bulblets should be dug 
before the tops disappear; but as long 
as the tops are green in color and 
showing no signs of turning yellow, 
why not leave the bulbs in the ground 
for more growth? Of course it is ad- 
visable to dig them before a hard 
frost, that is, if you intend lifting 
them. Many people in this section 
leave their Glads in the ground over 
Winter, but this is risky. For the 
three or four Winters preceding the 
one of 27-28 this was done in safety, 
but last Winter brought a freeze to 
this section that killed all Glads and 
many of the Dahlia bulbs left in the 
ground. Be on the safe side and 
winter the bulbs indoors. Care should 
be taken that any bulbs not yet dug 
should be lifted before the fall rains 
set in. 


Add some new names to the peren- 
nial collection in this month, not neces- 
sarily new varieties or kinds of plants, 
but some different colors; by this plan 
one forms a collection of prized fa- 
vorites. This month is a good time to 
order new plants from the growers. 
The selection of kinds or names is 
one of the things each gardener must 
learn by actual experience, for a de- 
scription, no matter how well-written 
and accurate in statement it may be, 
cannot convey a true picture to the 
reader. He must see with his own 
eyes to know exactly the shape, size, 
and shade of coloring in any plant. 
The eye registers an indelible picture 
that no words can produce. By all 
means get named varieties, for by so 
doing you will get better plants and 
more beautiful colors. Be influenced 
naturally by the catalogue’s descrip- 
tion; then, unless you are a most un- 
usual person, be prepared for a thrill 
when you see the actual blossoms on 
your own plants, and compare them 
with the mental picture you had made. 
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The Story of “Bates” 


1922, while a naval seaplane was 
at rest upon the ocean thirty miles 
from San Diego, Calif., a young Sea 
Lion climbed aboard and was carried 
to North Island where he was adopted 
as mascot of the Naval Air Station. 
“Bates,” as he was called, received 
much attention and soon became very 
tame. When given his liberty he de- 
lighted to plunge about in the water 
off the island, but always voluntarily 
returned to his friends on land. He 














Habitat Group in San Diego Mu- 
seum with “Bates” as central figure 


seemed to enjoy thoroughly a frolic 
with the sailors, and on one occasion 
nearly broke up a baseball game 
when he persisted in attempting to 
capture the ball. He not only won 
fame as being the first Sea Lion to 
ride in a plane, but also starred in 
moving pictures taken at North Is- 
land. The kindness of his friends was 
his undoing, and after a few months 
he died from the effects of the too- 
luxuriant diet provided him. His 
body was given to the Natural His- 
tory Museum of San Diego, and now 


occupies a conspicuous place in a 


habitat group of sea animals in that 
museum. 
CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 





Bulletin on Bulbous Irises 


Circular No. 25, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin by David Griffiths, 
entitled “Production of Certain Iris 
Bulbs,” is somewhat technical in its 
nature but fairly understandable by 
the layman. This Bulletin comprises 
22 pages with numerous illustrations, 
and covers the Spanish, Dutch and 
English Iris, also Iris filifolia and Iris 
tingitana, giving rather definite cul- 
tural directions and storage direc- 
tions; also with reference to cultiva- 
tion, digging, etc. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“Little squirrel, crack your Nuts; 
Chirp your busy tune; 
Sound your merry rut-a-tuts— 
Boys are coming soon! 
Hide to-day and pile to-day; 
Hoard a goodly store; 
When the boys are gone away 
You may find no more!” 


OW is the season in parts of our 

land when early frosts bring the 

Nuts tumbling over each other as 
they fall from the trees in their haste 
to be first to reach the ground. “Where 
can the rabbits play in safety from the 
Chestnut burrs that fall so fast today?” 
And what so jolly as Nutting Parties? 
Squirrels and Rabbits are not more 
happy or carefree. 

Though a Nut is a fruit, it is usually 
classed by itself, differing as it does in 
looks and composition from other fruits. 
For every timber tree cut down someone 
suggests a man should be required to 
plant a Nut tree which has double value, 
producing not only valuable timber but 
each year of its life yielding a rich har- 
vest of food. It has also been said if 
ten Nut trees were planted for each per- 
son in the country, there would never be 
a possibility of food shortage. Nuts 
have a high nutritive value but are often 
regarded indigestible, chiefly because 
people usually eat them before or imme- 
diately after an otherwise heavy meal, 
and also improperly masticating them. 
They should be chewed to a smooth paste, 
producing a fine emulsion that promotes 
quick digestion. 

In a list of nineteen varieties, the 
Pecan rates highest in calories. Brazil 
Nuts in ash; Litchi Nuts in carbohy- 
drates, and roasted Peanuts in protein. 
Peanut butter is alleged to be indigest- 
ible because of the roasting, but when 
Nuts for butters are left unroasted, 
blanched and then ground fine, they are 
not only digestible but delicious. Nuts 
are said to be aseptic, free from putre- 
factive bacteria and other infections due 
to specific diseases such as tapeworm, 
trichinae, etc. Animal meat as bought 
in most markets, experts say, is in an 
advanced stage of putrefaction and often 
contains over a billion such organisms. 

A pound of Hickory Nut meats is sup- 
posed to equal in nutritive value four 
lbs. of average animal meat, being richer 
in fats than many others except the 
Pecan. Pecans are claimed to be most 
highly nutritious of all natural products 
of the vegetable kingdom outside pure 
fats and oils; no food substance offering 
such concentrated nutritive material. 

The Bible mentions various Nuts and 
the Concordance says the word botnum 
seems to refer to the Pistachio and that 
the Hebrew word for Walnut is egoz. 
Young Walnuts and Butternuts are used 
for pickling. Dye stuffs were made from 
Butternut bark and many a great grand- 
father wore a nifty homespun suit so 
colored. Walnut leaves were once used 
to make a medical decoction. Chestnut 
leaves were also made into an infusion 
and thought to have a sedative effect on 
the respiratory nerves. The outer part 
of the hairy bark covering the Hazel Nut 
or Filbert has been claimed useful in the 
treatment of intestinal worms. Beech- 
nuts need no describing. There is often 
a perennial parasite growth at the roots 


of the Beech tree commonly called Beech- 
drop, which dried and powdered was 
used as an astringent for different ail- 
ments. 

The Almond figured in some ancient 
lore as father of all things. There are 
sweet and bitter Almonds, the latter of 
which are poisonous, especially in large 
quantities. Sometimes sweet Almonds 
are made into an emulsion and oil. Also 
blanched, subjected to strong pressure to 
extract most of the oil, treated with acid- 
ulated water to remove the sugar and 
then ground to a fine powder. This flour 
is said to be a substitute for wheaten 
bread in diabetes and makes good cakes 
and puddings with cream and eggs, and 
easily digested. 

The Litchi, or Li Chee Nut, is a native 
of China but also grows in the Hawaiian 
Islands and has been introduced here. 
The Nut is said to contain no fat, being 
mostly composed of fruit sugar or sim- 
ilar to sugar of honey. The taste is 
something between a raisin and prune. 
The Chinese preserve the Li Chee Nut, 
which is both delicate and delicious. 

The Pinon Nut from the Pine is often 
too dirty to eat and one way given to 
cleanse and disinfect is to wash in water 
containing half of one per cent hydrogen, 
dry and slightly roast. 

Cocoanut butter is often made by those 
living in tropical lands. The fresh or 
green fruit is ground in a meat cutter, 
the pulp soaked several hours in several 
times the bulk in water. The cream 
that rises is then skimmed off and 
worked up into butter. 

Nut galls have been used in medicine 
since remotest ages as an astringent. 
The gall is an excrescence formed on a 
part of the plant by the puncture of an 
insect. Nut galls are found here and 
differ somewhat from the Chinese and 
Japanese galls. 

Nutmeg kernels of the seed usually 
enter our country already shelled. There 
is also a Wild or False Nutmeg. Every 
woman knows the use of the Nutmeg in 
flavoring, but experiments on man and 
animal show it has a narcotic intoxicat- 
ing power. It is said to be beneficial for 
simple debility of the stomach. 

Old Scotch Highlanders called the sec- 
ond Moon of Autumn the Ripening 
Moon, believing crops ripened by Moon 
as by Sun. October spells Hallowe’en 
for young folks. Night of all the year 
when witches, elves, fairies and spooks 
are permitted to disport themselves un- 
restrained. In Ireland, England and 
Scotland, Hallowe’en was always a joy- 
ous time and it is said that only in 
America has it ever developed into a 
night of rowdyism. It was sometimes 
called Snapapple or Nutcrack Night be- 
cause Apples and Nuts were so much 
used in the merriment. Jack-o’-lanterns 
properly belong to this gay Night and 
are supposed to have originated because 
a certain man in Ireland displeased his 
Satanic Majesty, so when departing this 
life was condemned to walk the earth 
carrying a lighted lantern to see his way 
until the last trump’s call. 

Burning Nuts were used in early days 
for divination purposes. Burns wrote: 
“The passion for prying into futurity 
makes a striking part of the history of 








human Nature in its rud y 
_ and nations * * “mr When mall 
ie still and burn together, it eiov; 
happy marriage. » It signifies q 


é When they fi 
a very bad sign! In Ireland it wena 


a custom to place three Nut oe 

named for different sweethearts the fire 

~ ge wey cracked the lover was 
ckle; when it bu 

- rned or blazed, all was 


“Two Hazel Nuts I threw int 

And to each Nut I gave a swesthenl 

This with the loudest bounce me sore a 
That in the flame of brightest colour blaz’d- 
As blazed the Nut so may thy passion ad; 
For ’twas thy Nut that did so brightly glow» 

To ascertain if the prospective hus- 

band will be rich or poor, grind a Wal 
nut, Hazel Nut and Nutmeg together mix 
with sugar and butter into a pill’ and 
swallow. If your dreams are Pleasant 
the man will be prosperous; if the pil] 
disagrees with you and your dreams are 
troubled—not so good! 






There are no solitary animals j 
world sufficient to themselves, but ma 
pendent upon or related to other livin, 
beings; so declared a professor of Har- 
vard recently in a lecture at the Univer. 
sity of California. “The Sea Anemone” 
said he, “depends upon the shell of the 
Hermit Crab for a place to live, having 
neither eyes nor limbs and so is limited 
In payment for its board and lodging he 
averred, it warns the Crab when enemies 
approach. He further added that a bet. 
ter and fuller understanding of such re. 
lationships between animals, or the g0- 
cieties and associations they form, was 
important in understanding the strue- 
ture of the living world. 

Savants at the University of Cali- 
fornia have discovered, so it is alleged, 
that Spinach has sex, the female being | 
larger and finer than the male. It was 
not stated whether or not it has the 
usual female temperament. 





For poetical imagery in expressing 
sentiment about Flowers, the Occident 
cannot compare with the Orient. A 
Japanese writer said the ideal lover of 
Flowers is he who visits them in their 
native haunts and refrains from picking 
them. But that when they were picked 
or potted, we should ask the Flowers to 
join in our sacrifice to the beautiful and 
lovely. 

Just because Flowers bloom in pro- 
fusion is no reason they should be cut in 
quantities only to throw many away if 
they happen to be imperfect or we have 
cut too many. Again the Japanese say 
they are ashamed to cut more than are 
necessary, nor do they cut at random, 
but select each Flower or branch with 
an eye to artistic arrangement. When | 
the Flowers are made into a bouquet, 
it is given the place of honor in a room 
with nothing else near to detract from 
its beauty. When guests enter the room 
they salute the Flowers. And why not? 
A Hindu sutra says: “The Lord per 
vades everything. . . salute should, there 
fore, be given to all... .” 





I made the statement last month 
that a certain Black Walnut sprout 
had made a growth of over five feet 
during the present season. Well, I 
was somewhat off on that statement 
because now it is easily over seven 
feet. Never in my experience has 
there been such a tremendous tre 
growth as this year. Weeds have 
been “simply terrible.”— (EDITOR) 
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Hitting It Again 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


AM going to take the chance of 
| being called tedious and repeti- 
tious, and of making myself a 
nuisance, by again in October urging, 
insisting, even pleading, that those 
who really love Roses and desire to 
take trouble enough in promoting 
their proper growth to secure good re- 
sults, will read the words and act on 
em. 
. is the same old story I would 
tell again—the story of the advantages 
of fall-planting as compared with late 
spring-planting,—or any spring-plant- 
ing. 

What I am about to write relates 
primarily to that intensive rose ter- 
ritory included in the Middle Atlantic 
States, in lower New England, even 
in Ontario near the lakes it borders; 
to Ohio, and to the northern part of 
the South. In fact, it is everywhere 
where the Winters are not character- 
ized by continuous temperatures of 10 
and 20 below zero for many weeks, 
that I would urge the consideration of 
planting Roses in the Fall. 


The desirable source for Roses to 
plant in the Fall is a nursery which 
grows them far enough north so that 
early frosts will naturally defoliate 
them. Jack Frost’s defoliation means 
enforced dormacy for the plants, and 
there is, I think, no time in the life- 
round of a rose plant when it is just 
so entirely ready to change locations 
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Roses buried during Winter be- 
ing taken out for spring-planting 





as shortly after it has been defoliated 
by frost. 

Fall-planting implies, from my 
standpoint, the getting of the plants 
as early as they can be obtained in 
proper dormancy, the preparation of 
the ground while yet it has summer 
warmth in it, and the setting of the 
plants with care and devotion early 
enough so that the roots may, if so 
inclined, take hold in the new location 
before the final closing of the soil by 
frost. 

I won’t set dates for this operation, 
because I did so last year, and in so 
doing did an injustice to certain 
growers and certain locations. Ob- 
viously, I cannot try to hunt up the 
first frost-line for the whole of the 
territory reached by THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Anyone who is intelligent 
enough to read these words and begin 
to act on them has his own knowledge 
of the early frost conditions and of 
when the ground is finally frozen up 
for the Winter. 


Considering then that sound and 
solid plants have been obtained, one 
advantage of fall-planting is that 
these plants are withdrawn from the 
nurseryman’s winter storage which is 
not always to the advantage of the 
life of the plants. The next advantage 
is that they are put where they are to 
be placed, under conditions much more 
favorable than frequently exist in the 
rush and hurry of Spring, and after 
the impulse for growth in the rose 
roots may have shown itself in the 
nurseryman’s winter storage in the 
production of the root-hairs, which 
once sheared off mean a serious set- 
back for the plant. 















Firming in fine soil about the spread-out roots 
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| OUGHT hardly be necessary to 

reiterate the method of rose plant- 
ing, but I will do it just the same. 
Soil thoroughly dug to not more than 
two spade depths—or about eighteen 
inches—above any required drainage, 
and rich enough to produce any first- 
class garden crop, is ideal for Roses. 
If it is clayey and firm, that is all 
the better, though I am inclined to 
believe that the Rose is a very tolerant 
plant in respect to soil texture, and 
certainly in respect to whether the 
soil is alkaline or acid. 


With a properly dug hole so that 
the roots may be spread out over a 
cone in the center of the hole, and 
then the soil firmed solidly, very 
solidly, about these roots, so that 
when the planting is completed the 
plant stands at just the level it. grew 
in the nursery and cannot be pulled 
up because it has been very firmly 
planted, the chances for success are 
good,—very good. 


Additionally, after the first frost, 
for protection the soil may be drawn 
up around the plant to five or six 
inches in height, and in the colder 
neighborhoods still higher. After the 
ground is solidly frozen, any litter 
which does not invite mice may be 
used for additional protection, the 
idea being less to keep out frost than 
to positively prevent standing water 
about the rose roots, and just as 
positively to prevent the sun and wind 
of late March from starting the plants 
into undue activity. I find evergreen 
boughs, when I can get them, an ideal 
protection, and in my Breeze Hill lati- 
tude I do not need any earth embank- 
ment to keep the Roses from freezing. 


But there are locations in which, 
because of the extra severity of the 
Winter, or for some other reason, this 
fall-planting is not feasible or con- 
venient. I still urge that the plants 
be purchased in the Fall, and that in- 
stead of being set where they are 
eventually to go, they are buried in 
soil about which no standing water 
can possibly collect, and with at least 
six inches of ground over the tops as 
well as the roots of the plants. Before 
this is done a part of the tops may 
well be cut off, not clear to the point 





Firming the soil 
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at which spring-pruning would be in- 
dicated, but, let us say, half way to 
that point. The spring-pruning should 
get the plants down to not more than 
five or six buds on each lead. 


These buried plants may then be 
protected, in part at least, from extra 
heavy freezing, though they will pull 
through usually without trouble. The 
advantage of this winter home- 
storage is that the plants will be at 
hand in good order for the earliest 
possible planting in the Spring. Rose 
roots love to work in cool, moist soil, 
and thus the early spring-planting, 
under conditions most favorable to 
the planter and to the Roses, are 
fostered by the over-winter home- 
storage of the plants. 


One grower within my knowledge 
refuses to sell Roses in the Spring, 
but guarantees to replace any which 
fail in the event that his directions 
are followed for fall-planting. His 
losses, or his replacements, in pur- 
suance of this guarantee, have barely 
equalled one-tenth of one per cent. 

The really live growers of honest 
outdoor field-grown budded Roses are 
waking up to fall-planting as desir- 
able, and their catalogues are usually 
available in full time. Naturally no 
one would think of planting baby own- 
root greenhouse-grown Roses in the 
Fall, wherefore these are not here 
considered. 

I ought to mention that in addition 
to the advantages previously sug- 
gested in this fall-planting or fall- 
buying method there are other advan- 
tages in the getting of better plants 
and of the best selection of the best 
varieties. The fall planter gets the 
pick of the crop, and if he has been 
wise he is picking the best varieties 
to pick. 





The Golden Pernet 
and Other New Roses 


NA A ONSIEUR JULIEN POTIN was 

mightily honored in having for 
his namesake the loveliest of the yel- 
low Roses, which is becoming known 
as The Golden Pernet. Since the ad- 
vent of Claudius, it had been thought 
that perfection was achieved, but it 
seems that M. Pernet himself was not 
satisfied and so we have Potin; more 
golden, of a more artistic shape, with 
a graceful spiral bud, of upright 
growth, fine foliage and delightful 
fragrance which is always a crowning 
glory. 

Mrs. E. P. Thom is another good 
yellow Rose, a different yellow, and 
with good healthy foliage which sets 
off the flower. It is true that I made 
fun of the full name, not having time 
to say all of it,—Mrs Erskine Pem- 
broke Thom,—but the Rose is very 
pretty and should be included among 
the best yellows. 


Lady Margaret Stewart is a dis- 
tinctly new Rose, the deepest yellow 


with original shadings of reddish- 
orange, making it the darkest yellow 
Rose, I think. The bud is of the long 
and pointed shape so generally pre- 
ferred; the open flowers full and hand- 
some and fragrant. No wonder these 
fine qualities won a Gold Medal. 

The Duchess of York should also 
have a trial; large, decorative, tan- 
gerine with yellow shadings, very dis- 
tinctive, and looks well when cut. 

In pinks, Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
gains in favor and should be included 
in any list for fall-planting, especially 
if one has an eye to the future Rose 
Show. A large Rose of fine form, 
color and fragrance. A Gold Medal 
Rose. 

Dame Edith Helen will surprise in 
spite of’its much advertised virtues, 
because the shade of soft pink is so 





beautiful and even and t : 
Rose is large, sweet, perfectly g The 
Patience is a rather sober name f 
a Rose so colorful and gay ang glori 
ous. A deep rose-pink, old Mr 
found in oriental weavings shad 
into orange, making a flower of = 
ergy een original color, and delight. 
ully fragrant. This also j 
Medal Rose. : 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, not qui 
new, but not as well known as ina 
be, needs only to be given a trig] A 
fine high-centered, satisfactory pink 
of two tones. In my opinion and in 
my experience, Radiance fades ont of 
competition when compared with the 
Mire “on a Mrs. Henry Morse 
eing the other most desirabl 
bidder. = 
Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 








Some Interesting Ways of Growing Bulbs 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HERE are many interesting ways 
of growing bulbs other than in 
pots and bowls. Very pretty ef- 
fects can be secured by planting a 
large sponge with small bulbs, such 
as Crocus, Muscari, or Scilla, as il- 
lustrated. The bulbs are forced into 
the holes of the sponge, which is after- 
wards dipped in water, then suspended 
with copper wire in a dark place, till 
the bulbs begin to grow. When the 
bulbs are well rooted, the sponge is 
taken into a warm room, for flower- 
ing, grass seed being sown over the 
surface, creating a very pretty effect 
when the bulbs are flowering. Roman 
Hyacinths can be planted in a sponge 
by enlarging the holes. 
Large tropical shells, filled with 
bulbs, planted in fiber, are very in- 


teresting. 

Another way is to make “a floating 
bulb garden,” as illustrated. A large 
bowl is chosen, that will hold about 
four inches of water, and a piece of 
cork bark purchased from the Florist, 
This is cut to form a small island, 
holes being made through it for bulbs 
to fit into, and rest upon the water, 
Suitable bulbs would be Muscari, 
Snowdrop, Crocus, or Scilla. After 
storing in a dark place for a few 
weeks, the bulbs are taken into a warm 
room, and grass seed sown upon the 
cork. This will create a very pleasing 
effect, with the bulbs flowering in the 
grass. 


Another way is to make several 
small islands, each planted with five 
or six bulbs of different colors. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Making a Movie of House Wrens 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


built her nest between my 

kitchen window and the wire 
screen, and raised a family of six 
children, Walter Cline, a motion pic- 
ture man came to my place and to- 
gether we worked out a good nature 
film when the Birds were almost ready 
to leave the nest. The film showed the 
Mother and Father Birds carrying 
cutworms, green cabbage worms, pill- 
pugs, and other insects and food to 
their young. When the picture was 
shown throughout the country it 
prought me many requests to explain 
how the film was made. 

The photographs were taken from 
the inside of the kitchen through the 
window-pane. The Birds were not 
at all shy, for they had become ac- 
customed to our presence, making it 
an easy matter to film them. It was 
finished on the outside the room. 

We omitted showing one feature 
which I have regretted more than 
once, and that was the sanitary pre- 
cautions taken by the parents to see 
that the nest did not become unclean. 
On each trip early in the morning, 
first one Bird and than another was 
attended to. One by one the Mother 
caught the ordure in the tip of her 
beak as it was expelled from the baby 
Bird who walked to the front end of 
the nest and turned its body around 
in easy access of the Mother. 

After the Mother caught the excre- 
ment in her bill she flew out and did 
not drop it in the grass until she was 
from twenty to thirty feet away. In 


N° long ago when a House Wren 


this manner she kept the nest spot- 
lessly clean, and free from even a 
speck of the ordure. 





In this window the Wrens built their 
nest, raised their young, and got into the 
motion pictures. The picture shows the 
position of the motion picture camera at 
the time of making the film. 





What I Found in a Fifteen-foot Radius 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


short of a variety of food, have 

you ever surprised yourself by 
counting the number of the various 
kinds of food assembled there? 

I sat down on a carpet of Pine 
needles, each bundle composed of two 
needles to the package. It was the 
latter part of October. Sweet-scented 
Goldenrods stood around me. They 
had turned their flowers to parachutes 
which were carrying their seeds to 
new soil. I crushed some of their 
narrow leaves and scented the pleas- 
ant aroma that might easily be mis- 
taken for licorice. 

_A host of Pine Cones lay by my 
side, whose seeds were a matter of 
history. A number of baby Pines 
were starting out in life, and were 
greening up the needle-bed. Beggar- 


V ] HEN your dinner table seems 





lice was rambling through the needles, 
and their flat seeds were trying to 
leap on my trousers. Tiny Red Oaks, 
with green leaves, bitten up by hungry 
Caterpillars, were growing about me. 
On top of a green leaf were two per- 
fectly round balls, the size of marbles, 
of a tancolor. For rare beauty, these 
marble galls cannot be excelled, and 
each one had its beginning when a 
small insect laid an egg on a certain 
part of the plant, which so affected it 
that it was forced to build it a-round 
ball for a home, and a dining room for 
the newly hatched egg. When I broke 
one of these galls open, I found it had 
a white grub in the center. The one 
I did not disturb will have wings by 
Spring when it gnaws its way out of 
the ball. 


At the base of the tree under which 
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I stopped, there grew many Crested 
Cladonias, those queer looking red- 
headed Lichens that you collected for 
your playhouse when everybody was 
happy. A number of green briers, 
bearing deep green leaves were strug- 
gling to get enough sunlight, and 
when they have attained the proper 
size, will make a grape-like berry 
known to the rural folk as “Stretch- 
berry !” 


An old Post Oak, whose childhood 
days were numbered during those of 
George Washington’s, was stooping 
nearby, and its old form was rudely 
imposed upon by healthy growths of 
Tree Ferns. Some wild Ferns burnt 
to a bronze color by the breath of a 
drouth-stricken Summer remained mo- 
tionless. A small Persimmon tree 
looked discouragingly into the future, 
and I have little hopes for a success- 
ful career for it, unless storms or fires 
remove some of its more stalwart com- 
petitors. 


Lilac flowering Gay Feathers were 
lighting up this corner of the woods, 
and a Yellow Jacket came up and 
made inquiry about something, while 
a large Ground Beetle came whining 
through the Pine needles. When I re- 
peatedly pulled him back a half dozen 
times, he resented my boldness and 
called me all the vile names known to 
the Beetle’s tongue! 

A clump of Tickle Grass was grow- 
ing near the base of a tree. It was 
the kind I used to slip under the bot- 
tom of my trouser leg, and after I 
had traveled a few hundred yards, it 
crept out from the collar of my shirt! 
A young Sumac, fifteen inches high, 
was stylishly dressed, and a woolly 
Elephant’s Foot stood meekly under 
its arm. A clump of three-seeded 
Mercury, that most homely of homely 
weeds, backed up sheepishly against 
a small dead stump. Broom Sedge 
had turned brown and was tempting 
the woodland rabbit to make a bed at 
its base. St. Andrew’s Cross had 
closed its floral doors, and was loung- 
ing lazily against the base of a tree. 
A single stalk of pearly Everlasting 
was picking the pockets of some 
weary looking Blackberry briers. 
Some gray hairy looking basal leaves 
showed me where Pussy-toes had 
bloomed in March. Asters had al- 
ready bloomed and were sending their 
seeds away from home. A dead Cone- 
flower was looking over its shoulder, 
and a few young Hickory trees with 
foliage as green as Springtime were 
attempting to drive away the solemn 
mood of Autumn. This is the nature 
of young Hickories, for they never 
know adversity from prosperity, if 
color of foliage stand for anything! 

A Yellow Hammer lit in the old 
Post Oak tree and between hammers, 
“cheed” out his calls across the wood- 
lands. To cap the climax, a Daddy- 
long-leg came stilting by, whose round 
little body floated up and down like a 
cork on a fishing line in the water, as 
the spindly legs moved silently over 
stones and dry leaves. A Cricket 
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burst forth in a familiar autumn song. 
I love the chirp of a Cricket as much 
as-I do the song of a Canary Bird. 
And then a moving line of Ants led 
to the roots of a tree, passing over the 
same stones that were disturbed by 
the feet of Cherokee Indians, centuries 
before and after De Soto passed 
through this country! 





Random Notes on Nature 


I know a man who works for a gas 
company who, when he goes in search 
of leaking gas pipes, depends on a 
species of Green Fly to point out the 
leaks to him. Flies of this species 
collect about the leaks and absorb the 
poisonous gas until their bodies turn 
a deep green, and finally they swell 
up hn abnormal sizes and drop over 

ead! 


Do you crave the company of the 
handsome Ruby-throated Humming 
Bird? If so, suppose you plant a few 
red-flowering Buckeye bushes about 
your place, and he will not disappoint 
you in Springtime. 


Do you hate the sight of dust? Re- 
member without it, a sunbeam is im- 
possible in your home. 


I have always admired John Bur- 
roughs and his works, but to my mind 
there was never a more ridiculous 
statement made by any naturalist 
than the following from “Under the 
Apple Trees,” page 121: “The Mock- 
ing Bird is a theatrical creature, both 
in manners and delivery. I have heard 
it in Jamaica, in Florida, and now in 
southern California, and I have heard 
it by night and by day, and I have 
no good word to say for it. It is a 
Southern Bird and has more the qual- 
ity of the Southern races than our 
Birds have. Northern Birds are 
quieter, sweeter-tempered,  softer- 
voiced, and more religious in tone!” 


Here are three excellent Wild Flow- 
ers for the garden: Spiderwort, Shoot- 
ing Star, and Virginia Bluebell. 





The Norfolk Island Pine 


The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucacaria 
excelsa) is an exceedingly beautiful little 
conifer when well, grown. It should have 
branches from the pot up. These 
branches are produced in whorls, giving 
the plant a very symmetrical appear- 
ance. It has no insects or plant diseases 
and there is no reason why one cannot 
grow a plant of this kind in the house 
for several years, provided watering is 
properly attended to. If the soil is al- 
lowed to become too dry or too wet, how- 
ever, the leaves will drop off. 

New plants from the Norfolk Island 
Pine can be very easily made by pot- 
layering as described for Rubber Plants. 
It can also be propagated by cutting out 
the leader, and then making cuttings of 
the new sprouts when they are several 
inches long, making the cuttings of the 
sprouts which form in the axils of the 
branches on the upper whorls. 
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Editorial Notes 


S MANY new Garden Clubs are 
being organized all over this 
country and some of them are looking 
forward to holding Flower Shows, this 
naturally arouses a desire for all the 
information obtainable on such ex- 
hibits. To help in supplying such in- 
formation we are including in this de- 
partment the tentative schedule of- 
fered by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State for their exhibit 
at the International Flower Show to 
be held in New York City in March, 
1929. 


As the time to begin feeding the 
Birds to coax them to the garden for 
the Winter, is at hand, it might be 
well to speak of some of the vegetable 
seeds that Birds find to their liking. 
We have discovered that the busy little 
Chickadee appears quite fond of the 
seed of winter squash. The season for 
these and pumpkins is at hand, so be 
sure to save all of the seeds. Dry 
them, and off and on during the Fall 
and Winter, put them out for the 
Birds. Undoubtedly any of the hard- 
billed feathered folk will find them to 
their liking. 

Another Summer be careful to save 
and dry the seeds of cantaloup, water- 
melon, summer squash, ripe cucum- 
bers and so on. These will afford a 
cheap supply of food and a change 
from suet. 


Some people save all scraps of fat 
meat, unused drippings, etc., and use 
them to make cakes of bird food mixed 
with bits of bread, seeds and any suit- 
able waste from the table. Of course 
this all takes time but so does any- 
thing worth doing. 


We have had a hard fight this year 
trying to save our Chinese Lanterns 
and have come off far from victorious. 
They have been sprayed and sprayed, 
and finally showered well with wood 
ashes. In spite of everything beetles 
which look like near cousins of the 
potato bug, riddled the leaves and 
some of the Lanterns. Effective spray- 


ing was done under difficulties this 
Summer owing to such frequent 
showers which washed off sprays aj. 
most as soon as they were applied, 





Useful Hints for October 


OF COURSE the first thought that 
comes into the mind of any gar. 
dener in connection with October’s 
work is planting bulbs for Spring 
bloom. Let’s hope the bulbs were 
ordered early so that they will soon 
be on hand. Do not forget to have a 
supply of sand ready in which to get 
the bulbs, thus providing a protection 
from too wet soil. Plant the bulbs 
deep enough to keep them from being 
forced out of the ground by the frost, 
A little light protection put on later 
in the Autumn will also help but it 
must be removed early enough in the 
Spring to free the young shoots be 
fore they come up pale and weak and 
stick their heads up through the coy- 
ering. Personally, I prefer more dirt 
over them and no covering. 


If Sweet Peas are to be gambled 
with next year it is probably wisest 
to begin preparing for them by the 
end of this month. A trench can and 
should be made ready before cold 
weather sets in. See the directions 
given in the article on Sweet Peas by 
Mr. Hall. 


As late perennials finish blooming 
cut them down, thus keeping the gar- 
den in neater order and preserving 
the strength of the plants. The tall 
stalks if left all Winter make an un- 
sightly mess in the Spring and are 
then difficult to remove without in- 
jury to the new shoots just peeping 
out of the ground. Burning is an 
ideal way to dispose of such waste 
material as it kills both pests and dis- 
ease germs, and also leaves valuable 
materials in the resulting ashes, but 
in the city such a method is not al- 
lowable. 


Clean out the bird boxes now and 
they will be ready for spring occu- 
pancy. Do everything possible to re- 
lieve the rush of spring work. 


October is said to be the very best 
time to gather Ferns and transplant 
them to the garden. Not because they 
are looking their best at this season 
but because they are practically dor- 
mant and if brought into the garden 
with plenty of dirt around the roots, 
they will likely do well. 
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Growing Sweet Peas 
BY JOHN S. HALL 


IED growing Sweet Peas in 
<— and plunging them into the 
soil without removing the pots, 
with only fair results. In the Fall of 
that same year I prepared a trench 
21% feet deep and 2 feet wide in which 
I placed the cleanings from the 
chicken pen to which I added an equal 

uantity of soil and filled the trench 
coethird. I then attacked the spent 
hotbed and filled to two-thirds. As 
this manure had the layer of soil with 
it, it was in proper condition to be 
put into the trench. The remainder 
of the trench was filled to the top with 
the soil I had removed to which I 
added a dressing of bone meal. This 
completed the fall work and the trench 
thus prepared was left till Spring. 

On February 20 I prepared my pots, 
(a flat may be used,) and in each 
5-inch pot I placed six seeds. The 
soil was old potting soil which I 
had accumulated during the Winter. 
Drainage was placed in the bottom of 
the pots and each filled with the soil 
to within one inch of the rim. 

The seeds were all chipped with a 
sharp knife on the side clear of the 
tiny eye which shows on the leathery 
coat. Cutting the hard covering will 
help toward a better germination. 
The seeds being in, each pot was cov- 
ered with a piece of glass held up by 
a spent match to allow the damp air 
to pass off freely. The seedlings ap- 
peared in about two weeks and growth 
was encouraged till April 10 when 
they were placed in the hotbed and 
gradually hardened off by giving more 
air each day until a mild night ar- 
rived when they were left exposed to 
the air without any protection at all. 

When thoroughly hardened I trans- 
planted them to the prepared trench 
after I had given the top soil the once 
over. Each seedling was removed 
from the ball of earth after the pot 
had been removed. With a _ sharp 
knife the old seed, the spent store- 
house of plant food, was slipped off 
and each seedling was pinched back to 
the first pair of leaves. Each tiny 
plant was then placed in the soil, us- 
ing a trowel to lay the root well down 
into the dirt to give them a chance 
towards the rich plant food further 
down awaiting their arrival. Plant- 
ing completed, the soil was firmed so 
as to give the roots a chance to grip 
the dirt. Growth developed fine, and 
later the young plants were thinned to 
six inches apart, which allowed them 
to grow strong. Where the tops had 
been pinched off, two fine shoots soon 
appeared. The stronger of these was 
retained and the weaker removed. In 
due time I had a fine row of excep- 
tionally strong plants seven feet tall. 
_ Many people were reluctant to be- 
lieve that such flowers were grown 
out-of-doors. My opinion of Sweet 
Peas is that they only return to their 
grower as much as the grower has 


done for them. Treat them right and 
your reward will be many beautiful 
bunches of a fragrant flower. 

Don’t expect good results if the 
soil is not dug over 2 feet deep. 

Don’t fail by leaving the seed sow- 
ing too late. Sow not later than 
March 1st for success. 

Don’t neglect to cultivate the soil 
right up to the plants by the use of a 
small fork. 

Don’t crowd the plants; give them 
room to grow; six inches is enough. 

Don’t overlook the pinching back, 
as this gives strength to new growth. 

Don’t fail to cut the flowers regu- 
larly. Never allow any to form seed. 
This regular cutting gives the plants 
a chance to develop more flowers. 

Don’t neglect to keep notes on your 
garden work; they are a great help. 





TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF CLASSES OF 
THE FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS, NEW 
YORK STATE, IN SIXTEENTH ANNUAL IN- 
TERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, MARCH 11, 
1929. 

SECTION A. 


Garden Feature with suitable planting. 
Open to Member Clubs only. 

Class 1—Garden Pool. Covering space 6 ft. by 
8 ft. Living plants must be used. Suitable 
Garden Pool Accessories permitted. Pool will 
be viewed from all sides. 


SECTION B. 


Open to Member Clubs and Associate Mem- 
bers. Refectory Tables will be furnished by 
the committee. No flat silver permitted. 
Class Ila— Monday —Sunday Evening Supper 
Table. Buffet Service. Accessories as de- 


sired. 

Class IIb—Monday—Breakfast Tray. Service 
for One. Must have floral arrangement. 

Class IIIa— Tuesday — Easter Dinner Table. 
Service for Six. Cloth, napkins, candles, place 
plates and goblets required. Other acces- 
sories permitted. 

Class IIIb—Tuesday—Tea Tray. Service for 
Two. Must have floral arrangement. 

Class IVa — Wednesday — Formal Luncheon 
Table. Service for Six. Accessories as de- 
sired. (Candles may be used.) 

Class IVb—Wednesday—Bridge Luncheon Table. 
Accessories as desired. Card Table must be 
supplied by exhibitor. 

Class V—Thursday—Formal Luncheon Table. 
Service for Six. Accessories as desired. 
(Candles may be used.) 

NOTE—FExhibitors entering CLASS IVa will not 
enter CLASS V. 

Class VI—Friday—Formal Dinner Table. Serv- 
ice for Six. Cloth, napkins, candles, place 
plates and goblets required. Other accessories 
permitted. 

Class VII—-Saturday—Birthday Dinner Table. 
Service for Six. Cloth, napkins, candles, 
place plates and goblets required. Other ac- 
cessories permitted. 


SECTION C., 
Flower Arrangement 


Open to Associate Members and Individuals 
of Member Clubs with a limit of three from 
ry one Club. Space provided for exhibit— 
rat. 

Class VIII—Monday—Arrangement in Copper 
Container,—yellow and bronze predominating. 

Class IX — Tuesday — Arrangement in Pottery 
Container,—white to cream predominating. 

Class X — Wednesday — Arrangement in Glass 
Container,—pink and blue predominating. 

Class XI — Thursday — Arrangement in a con- 
tainer suitable for living room. To be.viewed 
from one side only. 

Class XII — Friday — Arrangement in a con- 
tainer suitable for a small table. Space al- 
lowed exhibitor to be 2’ x 2’. 

Class XIII—Saturday—Arrangement suitable for 
luncheon table. Space allowed exhibitor to be 
 &e. 

SECTION D. 


Class XIV—Thursday—Planting of Ornamental 
plants in a receptacle for porch or sun-porch. 
Stand may be used if desired. Space allowed 


exhibitors will be 2’ deep by 3’ wide. 
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Propagating the Aubretia 


UBRETIA is a very popular Rock 
Plant, producing great masses of 
flowers in early Spring, in shades of 
pink, crimson, purple and lavender. 
Mixed varieties are easily grown from 
seed, started in boxes, in a coldframe, 
in March or April, and transplanted 
outside, in prepared beds, in June. 
The named sorts are propagated from 
cuttings which are made as soon as 
the flowers are over in June. 








AUBRIETIA. 























These are made as at A in the dia- 
gram, and set out in deep boxes half 
filled with wet sand, and covered with 
a sheet of glass. For large quantities, 
boxes of cuttings are placed in cold- 
frames, shaded with cheesecloth and 
kept moist so that they make roots 
very quickly. 

The diagram shows a rooted cut- 
ting, C, ready for planting outside. 
D shows a seedling ready for first 
transplanting. The best named sorts 
are—Blue King, Daybreak, lavender; 
Dr. Mules, violet; Fire King, rich 
red; Pink Beauty, Vindictive, crim- 
son; and Gloriosa, pink; with flowers 
nearly one-inch in diameter. 


T. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





Those who are interested in the for- 
mation of garden clubs, and in the 
activities of such clubs after they 
are formed, should not fail to note 
that last month’s issue contained two 
rather comprehensive articles on this 
subject; which, taken together, give 
very complete information on the gen- 
eral subject. Garden clubs are becom- 
ing more popular as the years pass, 
and they have an important function 
to fulfill. If there is a garden club 
in your vicinity, join it by all means. 
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Various Gladiolus Experiences 
BY FRANK F. MOORE, (N. J.) 


N THE June issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER there were many articles 
on Gladiolus which were of great 

interest to us, because we are partic- 
ularly interested in Glads, and further 
because of the wide divergence of 
opinion relative to the Glad. 


George H. Stouffer, (Iowa,) brings 
up the question of bulblet growing. 
This seems to be a very perplexing 
question, for not only Mr. Stouffer, 
but many others, month by month, 
speak of the difficulty in growing 
Gladiolus bulblets, and many weird 
methods are recommended and written 
about by them. Inasmuch as we have 
grown bulblets for years, and always 
have a remarkable stand of them; and 
granting that in all things as well as 
in Gladiolus culture we learn from the 
experience of ourselves and others, 
perhaps it might not be amiss to add 
our experience to the sum total. It is 
very simple. . 

We entirely peel the rarer bulblets 
and crack the others before planting, 
and as soon before planting as pos- 
sible. We plant in rows (single) 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, two 
inches deep, right side up, and culti- 
vate. We contend that cultivation is 
almost everything in growing bulblets. 
Keep the ground loose, and watch ’em 
grow! 


“Yes,” some will say, “But how 
about the peeling and cracking of 
many bulblets?” Well, Mrs. Moore 
and myself can do one deal of bulblets 
in an hour or so. When we say we 
have about 8000 or so in our garden 
now, showing second and third leaves 
with a germination of 95%, you can 
see we had some pile to crack. Of 
course, if one works for a few minutes 
only, he will never get done. It is a 
matter of sticking to it, and after a 
little practice you will be surprised to 
see how many you can do in an hour. 

We plant each variety separately. 
We never soak in water, or make rag 
dolls, or pow-wow, or consult oracles; 
simply peel, plant as soon as possible, 
and cultivate. 

We agree with Birch, of Vineland, 
that soaking is not necessary, and in 
our opinion it is even injurious. 

Mr. Bullard does not agree with 
Mr. Birch about getting bulblets to 
bloom. Well, we know George Birch, 
have seen the magnificent stuff he 
grows, and if he says he has bulblets 
bloom for him, we will swear it is so. 
For ourselves, we get bulblet blooms 
from practically all our varieties the 
same year planted. We do not mean 
we get 100% to bloom, but some bloom 


from each variety. The only excep- 
tions from the three hundred or more 
varieties we have tried are the weaker 
growing kinds with us, such as Mrs. 
Doctor Norton, Mary Pickford, B. L. 
Smith, and the European varieties. 

We plant very early in South 
Jersey, and- by May fir.t our bulblets 
are showing.: We get our blooms dur- 
ing September and October, and they 
are very graceful—fewer buds and 
smaller flowers than the oldsters—but 
very worthy. 


Benjamin §S. Hunter, of Illinois, 
speaks of Baron Hulot not blooming, 
and asks why. We have had a peculiar 
experience with Glads which may be 
new to some readers. Just as there 
are “strains” of Leghorn chicks, for 
example, we believe there are strains 
in Glads, even if each variety did 
originate from a single seedling. We 
recognize, of course, that old bulbs 
are shy bloomers; but some years ago 
we had a Baron Hulot in our lot, 
which towered over the other Hulots 
we had, and while its flower was un- 
doubtedly Hulot, it was larger and 
had more buds than any we had ever 
seen. So we marked it, saved its 
bulblets, and built up a stock of Hulot 
from it which we think is a superior 
strain to the others. 

Likewise, we had an Anna Eberius 
come almost clear, that is, with little 
flecking. It was Anna, all right, but 
almost clear. We have built up our 
stock from it. We think that this is 
somewhat similar to the “sporting” 
of varieties—not identical, of course, 
but allied to it. It is worth trying 
(amateurs only, of course. For after 
all, it is the amateur who gets the 
greatest thril! out of Glads.) 


Mr. Spencer mentioned Norton as 
being one of the best all-around Glads. 
It is, for New England and Northern 
New York. We were astounded at the 
size and coloring of Norton at Roch- 
ester in 1925 and 1926, and at Hart- 
ford in 1927, and we saw Mr. Spen- 
cer’s magnificent display then. Mr. 
Spencer is wrong in one premise, how- 
ever. Neither he nor any one else can 
grow them like that in South Jersey. 
It does not make any difference what 
you do, they will come weak and poor 
and scraggly. We have tried with 
young bulbs and it does not work. 
It is the climate. If you have cool 
nights in Summer, as they have in 
New England and New York, you will 
get good Nortons. The only time we 
get them good here is an exception- 
ally cool Summer. Likewise Peters 
and Quinton and Paramount and B. L. 
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Smith. But then the “Down. 
people do not know what ‘= 
Crimson Glow is, or Doctor S 

or Mrs. Leon Douglas, or Violet 
Beauty, or Roi Albert. Climate ; 
a tremendous difference jn the be. 
haviour of many varieties. 


In addition to our home ga 

have a few thousand Glads ~ 
seven miles away in a piece of virgin 
woodland which we laboriously du 

up. There the nights are always pee. 
and the days always hot, as the land 
is very low and swamps almost sur- 
round it. The ground is quite sang 

and yet is rich. We have noted that 
there is a tremendous difference in 
the behaviour of the ones we have jn 
our home garden, and the ones in our 
woods garden. There is a shade 
lighter color in the light varieties 
and darker in the dark ones. There. 
B. L. Smith and Peters do better. 
while some others do poorer than in 
the home garden. The most peculiar 
thing of all is that these woods-grown 
Glads, (which are grown in full sup. 
light,) are tremendously sun-resistant, 
They never hang their heads in the 
hottest sun, and they keep longer 
when cut than the Glads grown in our 
heavier clay—loam—home garden goil, 
We ask, “Why?” 


Glads are peculiar “critters.” We 
watch them carefully and we note 
many strange things about them. 
Just watch yours, and you will see 
what we mean. They are to us the 
queen of flowers, and we firmly be- 
lieve to grow Glads to perfection you 
must admire and love them. 





Comparative Increases in Gladioli 


— Gladioli were planted three 
years ago: Carmen Sylva, Jack 
London, Dorothy McKibbin, Crimson 
Glow, Alice Tiplady, Halley, Le M. 
Foch, one bulb of each. Now, in this 
third season, I have two blooming 
stalks of suffused rose selfs—a charm- 
ing sport from Carmen, and four in 
Carmen’s original pure white. From 
McKibbin there are four bulbs in 
flower; from Jack London, three; 
from Le M. Foch, four, from Halley, 
ten; and from Crimson Glow, four. 

From Alice Tiplady I have at least 
thirty-five stalks in bloom; and a 
score or more from bulblets are on the 
way. Last Fall I had a full pint of 
bulblets, nearly all Tipladys; many of 
these not larger than a small acorn 
are now blooming. This Gladiolus is 
the stoutest grower, with many broad, 
short, stiff, upright leaves, and it is 
the most profuse bloomer of the forty 
kinds I have. Its bright orange 
apricot splash in the sun is very 
showy and handsome. Many other 
kinds are more delicate, more varied, 
and taller, and perhaps more admir- 
able, but none that I have performs 80 
well “in the ring.” 
bulbs will barely go into a teacup, and 
are fairly heaved up by the bulblets 
crowding underneath. 







Some Tiplady 
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But of them all, so far, I choose 
McKibbin; because, well because 
something in her apple-blossom face 
reminds me of Springtimes long ago— 
“of pretty flushed faces of girls I used 
to know, of perfumes in the orchard 
with Peaches all aglow, and vague, 
elusive fancies that still will come and 
go.” Probably there is no good rea- 
son for it, but Dorothy McKibbin is 
my favorite Gladiolus. 

GEo. W. BorRDEN, (Okla.) 
Epitor’s NOTE:— wi , =~ 
Gladiolus varieties are always in 
t wom “~ ‘a Editor for the reason that he 
joe been growing Gladiolus for over twenty years. 
All of the varieties above mentioned are familiar 
to him from actual experience. It is probable 
that what Brother Borden calls a sport of Carmen 
Sylva is nothing more than a tinting or flecking 
of this variety from unusual soil or weather con- 

ditions. ‘ ¥ 

‘ iplady was for a Jong time considered a 
aie bn al orange Glad and sold very heavily 
nd at rather high prices. It is surely a great 
Sropagator, and still has its usefulness. The pro- 
portion of perfect spikes from this variety is 
pomparatively small and it has the weakness of 
having but few on a spike, and but few open at 

a time. ; : : : 
McKibbin with me is valuable chiefly 
sn i eon, not being considered otherwise 
as an outstanding flower, although it is good, 
and especially when it comes ahead of others in 
the pink class. 





7 Gladiolus Niagara Endures 


} ew Editor’s experience with Gladi- 
kK olus varieties dates back many 
years, and he has grown under name 
upwards of fifteen hundred varieties, 
probably two thousand. That many 
of these are mere junk, need not be 
explained. But that many of the 
older sorts are outstanding, perhaps 
needs to be told and reiterated. 

The above is preliminary to stating 
that Gladiolus Niagara has shown 
qualities with me that make it an out- 
standing variety, and one which is 


not approachable in some respects by: 


any other. This year, after having 
had many of the best Gladiolus in the 
world in the house, Mrs. Editor was 
unhesitating in her praise of Niagara 
as giving the best satisfaction of any. 
Coming from one who is not a Gladi- 
olus expert, but only a lover of flow- 
ers, this test is perhaps better than 
could be given by one knowing vari- 
eties better. 

Niagara is outstanding because of 
its color and the fact that it will open 
every bud out to the very tip in per- 
fect condition. Further, it holds a 
reasonable number of open blooms, 
and in the house, it holds its color as 
well or better than any other variety 
of my acquaintance. 

True, Niagara has rather short 
stumpy spikes and requires a strong 
young bulb to make a good spike, but 
the same may be said of many others. 

Those who like to make compari- 
sons should try Niagara over a period 
of years against any other in the 
yellow class. 


MADISON COOPER 





_Hardy Phlox, which blights con- 
siderably during average seasons, has 
this year in the Editor’s garden pro- 
duced a wealth of bloom. On Septem- 
ber 10th they were magnificent. 
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Bearded Irises in Winter 
BY G. P. BAKER, (In The Gardeners’ Chronicle,—English) 


ARLY in December last, I was 
E casually looking over my Bearded 

Irises to see how they were faring 
and was struck by the marked difference 
in condition of the wild species in com- 
parison with the hybrids from, more or 
less, the same species; the chief feature 
being that the species from warm clim- 
ates retained their foliage and color, 
whilst those from mild or cooler climates 
had either gone to rest or were on the 
way to it. I became so interested that I 


set to work to make a tabulated analysis - 


of the chief characteristics of what re- 
mained of the plants before the threat- 
ened frost, at this altitude of five hun- 
dred feet, might change the aspect of my 
plants and garden. Those of us who 
have studied the parentage of Irises 
may trace in the rhizomes and the habit 
of the plant at this season of the year 
something of their origin. 

I begin my notes of observations by 
dividing the species into three sections 
or categories. Firstly, those which be- 
long to a rigorous and cold climate; sec- 
ondly, those from milder climes; and 
thirdly, those from warm climates. 

SECTION No. 1.—It is generally known 
that all species from rigorous climates, 
such as central Europe, the upland pla- 
teau of Asia Minor, and the mountains 
of the Caucasus and Armenia, adapt 
themselves to their environment by re- 
straining their energies of leaf -produc- 
tion until Winter is over. The species in 
this section are Pumila, Variegata, 
Aphylla, Macrantha and Imbricata. 

SECTION No. 2.—All these are from 
milder climates, and do not entirely lose 
their foliage nor show any sign of 
growth—they are, in fact, dormant. In 
this section are the Pallidas, Cham- 
aeirises and possibly Trojana. 

SECTION No. 3.—In this section we 
have the Germanica race, essentially a 
southern European and Mediterranean 
group; Cypriana Ricardi and Mesopo- 
tamica, all three closely allied one to the 
other; some species from Spain and 
Portugal; Albicans, and those from 
Kashmir and Persia. These all start 
growing in the Autumn and retain the 
color of their foliage. 

When I compare my own species, such 
as I have, with the aforesaid conditions 
as laid down by the late Mr. W. R. Dykes 
in so many of his writings on this sub- 
ject, I find the following results :— 

SECTION No. 1.—My Pumilas from 
Macedonia (about 2,500 feet altitude) 
and Imbricatas from Armenia, are in 
a leafless condition, and only the rhi- 
zomes are visible on the surface of the 
ground; of Variegata, Macrantha and 
‘Aphylla, I have no wild example. 

SECTION No. 2.—My Pallidas, -which 
were originally acquired from Parker’s 
nursery in the early eighties (I have no 
doubt have the true species) are dor- 
mant; and although the plants have re- 
tained their leaves, these are in a de- 
cayed condition. The Chamaeiris are 
in much the same condition as the 
Pallidas. I cannot write of Trojana, not 
having this species. 


SECTION No. 3.—In this section I have 
a varied collection of wild species; a 
Kharput from Kashmir, and a similar 
variety from Persia; Albicans from Mt. 
Athos, Crete, and Spain; Germanica 
from Crete and some islands in the sea 
of Marmora, and from Scutari, opposite 
Constantinople. All these have retained 
their foliage and made new growth. In 
this same section, in normal years, I 
would include the white Kashmiriana 
and Cypriana from Crete and Taurus, 
but this Winter, owing to the wet 
weather and lack of sun, my plants have 
not behaved as in former years, when I 
lived at Bexley, where I had an abun- 
dance of bloom and seeds from Cypriana 
and Tarsus. It is only from the fact 
of knowing their possibilities that I 
register them as a race which conform 
to this section. 

Pursuing the _ investigation _ still 
further; when I came to the hybrids I 
could trace the parentage of a species 
from the winter condition of many of 
the varieties. Interbreeding may create 
a new race, but if there is Macrantha, 
Pallida, Trojana or the blood of any 
other species in them, it will out in sub- 
sequent generations in some way, and if 
one knows the pedigree of an Iris it is 
possible to detect the influence of the 
species, even in early Winter. Take, for 
instance, Dominica, which is said to be 
a cross between Cordelia and Macran- 
tha; when I take Neptune, which is of 
Macrantha blood, and cross it with 
Dominica I get a plant with a rhizome 
like that of the seed parent and the 
winter habit of the plant like both par- 
ents; the leaves die down. With Bruno 
and Titan, of the Dominica race, we get 
stout rhizomes, like those of Dominica, 
with slight indications of rudimentary 
leaf growth, which indicates the influ- 
ence of a race of the second or third sec- 
tion. In those with Cypriana blood as 
the seed parent x Dominica, I find the 
large, stout, fleshy rhizomes of both par- 
ents, with leaves taking the character- 
istics of the seed-parent; with very pro- 
nounced leaf growth. 

Irises of Variegata origin, so far as 
my investigation goes, are in much the 
same condition in the early part of De- 
cember, as outlined in Section 1, and 
those with Pallida blood behave much 
like Section 2, with this difference, that 
the hybrids may have advanced slightly 
by adapting themselves to their climatic 
environment. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
cold experienced at this end of Kent 
does not make for success with the 
species from warm climates, and that 
unless there is an exceptionally hot and 
dry Summer it is hopeless to expect suc- 
cess in hybridizing. The alternative is 
to follow the plan of our ex-President of 
the Iris Society, Mr. G. L. Pilkington, 
who, living in Lancashire, grows his 
Irises of the third section of species, in 
what he calls a “Ricardi frame,” where 
he can control matters and give the 
plants all they need, except the hot sun 
of their native land. 
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Early in December I visited Wisley 
and there noted some plants of Santa 
Barbara which had just been received 
from California. They had enormous 
rhizomes, and with their long and strong 
growth of leaves made me feel that a 
new race is coming into being which will 
be the envy of all Iris lovers who can 
grow my third section of Irises under 
suitable climatic conditions. 


Sir Arthur F. Hort tells us he grows 
his Irises in “sections, each having a dis- 
tinct character, so that the scheme gives 
a rough classification according to affin- 
ities.” In their respective groups one 
may see the offspring of the different 
species, such as Mesopotamica, Cypriana, 
Trojana, Pallida, Variegata and Ger- 
manica. It is an excellent plan, and 
is educational. 





Autumn Delights and Treasures 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


AVE you a favorite season of the 
H year? Mine is the Autumn. It 

seems to combine all the fullness 
of life—a completion and resumé of 
the strenuous endeavors of busy days 
of the year. 

I love it,—from the plenty of its 
groaning barns, to the glory of its 
gayly-painted woodlands. It is de- 
lightful to walk in lanes and meadows 
gathering the bright yellow “Nigger- 
heads” and lavender-hued Asters while 
the Lark soars aloft with his lilting, 
uptimistic call to his mate; or the 
sober, gray Dove sits uttering its sad 
yet sweet notes from a nearby fence 
post. 

Texas is rich in wayside flowers. 
They paint the roadway in glad colors 
for the traveler, from the wild Petunia 
and Calliopsis of early Spring to the 
Daisies, Goldenrod and varied kind 
of Asters of late Autumn. I find 
many flowers growing wild here that 
I used to coddle in my flower gardens 
in the North. I know of seven dis- 
tinct varieties of Asters growing wild 
here at different seasons of the year, 
some being the most lovely dark-red, 
and one variety I saw was a real 
cameo pink. 

In getting a picture of the “Nigger- 
heads,” I find they take black instead 
of the bright orange-yellow; and the 
lavender Asters take white. A pho- 
tographer will of course understand 
this. Another very dainty “drapey” 
Autumn flower is called, for want of 





the botanical name, “Summer Fare- 
well.” It grows some three feet high 
and envelops itself in white flowers 
the size of a ten-cent piece. A collec- 
tion of these plants presents a pe- 
culiarly airy beauty and I know of no 
wild flower equally fitted for addition 
to heavier flowers in vasing. 

The woods in the Fall hang heavy 
with their drapery of Spanish Moss, 
especially along the small and large 
bayous and here at Thompson’s Is- 
land—my pet fishing place on long 
spring afternoons—the woods are 
bordered with Wild Haw and Yaupon 
that serves to brighten a dull after- 
noon by the bright-red glow of its 
berries. The Yaupon furnishes a win- 
ter decoration fully equal to the Holly 
which also grows wild here and at- 
tains a height of thirty and forty 
feet, and is ladened with berries. 

There are two varieties of Yaupon, 
Ilex cassine being evergreen with 
small glistening red berries thickly set 
in tiny bright green leaves; and the 
deciduous variety, Ilex decidua, with 
blazing red berries set touching each 
other along every twig and limb, mak- 
ing such half-low borders of a wood- 
land a picture in the sunlight. This 
variety extends over most of Texas 
but the Evergreen is found more in 
eastern and southern portions. 

The Huisache, (pronounced wee- 
satch) was, to me, the most lovely 
sight I thought I had ever seen in a 
wild tree, the Spring I came to this 











The big trees along the bayous in Texas are all draperied with long 
sweeps of grey Spanish Moss that wave softly in the light wind 
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Lavender Asters make the 
meadows gay in late Autumn 

























“Niggerheads” refuse to give their golden 
color to photography but are pretty for vasing 























Time to move American 
Beauty Roses 


EDITOR :— 

To ork be glad if you will tell me the best time 
= up the American Beauty Rose, and if it 
eae ‘be right to divide it, as it is so large I 


would like to do this. R. PEARCE, (Mich.) 


y:—If I lived in Detroit I should 
take up the American Beauty Rose early 
next Spring, and divide it into as many 
pieces as it will stand, cutting out all the 
old wood and retaining the wood of this 
ear’s growth. Of course if it is a 
pudded plant it may be impossible to 
divide it, but as a general thing these old 
Hybrid Perpetuals are own-rooted _and 
ean be separated into numerous pieces 
very easily. After replanting I should 
cut the tops back to within six inches of 
the ground, to encourage new growth 
from the base. 

G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Peonies Do Not Bloom 
After Transplanting 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Having transplanted my Peony plants, because 
they were extremely large, four years ago, they 
did not bloom; so I reset them again being very 
careful not to cover them more than two inches 
over crowns. This year, they show no signs of 
buds although three clumps I bought and planted 
at the same time have done well and have large 
uds, 
a clumps that did not bloom have from 20 
to 30 stems but the stems and leaves are rather 
thin and small and the stems short. A neighbor 
says that I should this Fall again take them up 
and divide before transplanting. a 

If you think there is a chance for the divided 
clumps to bloom again, I am willing to go through 
all the necessary care and trouble but have been 
very much disappointed with my Peonies during 


the last few years. 
Mrs. G. WAHL, (IIl.) 

Answer:—The conditions stated, nu- 
merous small stems and foliage, might 
indicate either disease or lack of fertility 
but it may be said that when large 
Peony clumps are transplanted they 
should be divided at least moderately. 

It is probable that your neighbor is 
correct that you should take up these 
clumps again this Fall and this time 
divide them into at least three or four 
divisions, resetting in fertile soil, and 
not set them too deeply. If your soil is 
light, cover the topmost eye not more 
than two inches and less if it is neces- 
sary to allow for settlement of the soil. 

Be sure that the ground is well fer- 
tilized before planting but do not use any 
fresh manure. 

Further suggestions from readers will 
be welcome. 

— (EDITOR) 





Propagation of Willows 
To THe Epiror :— 


When should Willow sticks be planted, while 
dormant or after the sap is up? Is it possible to 
set Willow posts that will live and grow in trees? 
What is the best method of planting and prop- 
agating Willows? Is there any other tree of as 
rapid growth and as suitable for moist locations 
as Willows? H. K., (Penna.) 


Answer :—We have had good success 
with this matter by cutting Willows 
practically any time during the growing 
Season and setting in crowbar holes, 
making sure that the earth is pushed 


Treated in 


firmly against the sticks. 
this way, we have found most of them 
ready to grow. Several times we have 
used them for bean holes, cutting from 
the main trees at the time these poles 
were wanted, and as a rule the bean 
poles take root and make a foot or two 


of growth during the season. The kind 
we have used chiefly is the laurel-leafed 
Willow, a variety with shiny leaves often 
used as an ornamental. We know of no 
other tree that grows quite so readily in 
this way.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Time to Dig Gladiolus 


Bulbs in Minnesota 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to have your advice as to the taking 
up of Gladiolus bulbs here in the North. We usu- 
ally have a lot of rain and cold quite early, and I 
wondered if it would be safe for me to take them 
up before the heavy frost comes. Most of the 
blooms have been picked already and I would like 
to take the bulbs up as soon as it is safe to do so. 


Mrs. AuGust CARLSON, (Minn.) 

Answer :—In the North, October is the 
real digging month for Gladiolus bulbs. 
It is best not to dig them too early be- 
cause the bulbs make _ considerable 
growth after the fall rains start, and 
bulblets, especially, mature during this 
period. It is improbable that your 
ground will freeze much before Novem- 
ber first, and therefore, if you dig about 
October 15th, you ought to be safe. 

If Gladiolus bulbs are dug soon after 
blooming is passed, bulbs are likely to be 
small-sized and immature, and they do 
not bloom well when planted the next 
year. Many mistakes have been made by 
too early digging of the Glads. They 
should not be dug in the North before 
October 1st, and even later will do in 
most cases. 

— (EDITOR) 





Will Glads Produce Seeds? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will Glads go to seed at the end of the blooming 
season, providing the flowers are not cut? 


A. E. ALLEN, (Calif.) 


Answer :—Some varieties of Glads set 
seed freely, in fact almost invariably, 
while still others set seed but seldom or 
never, so that a definite answer cannot 
be made to the question as stated. 

Just what causes the free seeding of 
some varieties and the scanty seeding 
of others has not I think been stated, but 
presumably varieties which are compara- 
tively near to the original species (not 
hybridized for many generations as are 
some) set seed more freely than those 
which have been bred further away from 
the original parents. 

Any suggestions along this line will 
be helpful. 

— (EDITOR) 





Holly From Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 

How can I grow Holly trees from the berry? 
Is it best to start seedlings under cover so I can 
get a lot of little ones about an inch or two high? 

H. B. G., (Wash.) 

Answer :—Holly seeds do not usually 

germinate for a year or more. Mix them 
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with sand in a box as soon as they are 
ripe, or in early Winter. Keep the box 
in a shed or coldframe. In Spring wash 
the seeds from the pulp, then store again 
in fresh sand until Fall, when they may 
be sown. The seedlings may be expected 
in late Spring. This method of storing 
the seeds is preferable to sowing them at 
once, and letting them lie in the ground, 
where vermin may destroy them, or their 
location be lost in weeds. Of course your 
climate is favorable to early germina- 
tion.— (Rural New-Yorker) 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GROWING AZALEAS INDOORS 


Will some reader kindly give me a 
little information on the growing of 
Azaleas indoors? I am especially inter- 
ested in propagation and care through 
the Summer months. 


ARTHUR MAYES, (Penna.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE 
VARIOUS TREES AND SHRUBS 


A reader in the state of Washington 
asks for information on the subject of 
growing and _ propagating various 
Shrubs, etc., including Daphne, Heather, 
Berberis, Junipers, Spruces, Yews, and 
all kinds of deciduous shrubs. 

Any reader with experience no doubt 
can convey some useful and helpful in- 
formation in answer to this general 
question. It is not necessary to cover 
the entire subject and only such Shrubs 
as those who write have had experience 
with. 

— (EDITOR) 


TROUBLE WITH DELPHINIUMS, ETC. 


Will someone tell me the remedy for 
my Delphiniums, Columbine, and hardy 
Phlox? They seem very thrifty and 
some full of buds, but then they com- 
mence to droop and die with a rot or 
blight at the base and roots. 

I have used lime-sulphur and several 
other remedies but with no success. 

We have had much rain with the sun 
excessively hot, and this may have some- 
thing to do with my trouble. I have lost 
some of my best plants this year. 


STELLA M. DOLIN, (Okla.) 


PERENNIAL PLANTS WANTED 
FOR THE SOUTH 


Will someone suggest the best Per- 
ennial Plants for South Carolina to be 
planted here in Fall or in Spring? I 
grow some plants for sale and would 
like to increase them for next year. Sug- 
gestions from those experienced with 
southern plantings will be helpful. 


Mrs. Horace W. Weaver, (S. Car.) 


TROUBLE WITH DELPHINIUM PLANTS 


My Delphinium plants have been af- 
fected by some sort of a pest that causes 
the flower stalk to bend and finally 
break just at the base of the blossom. 
I have used various kinds of sprays 
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without result so cannot imagine what 
the trouble is. The plants appear to be 
healthy and clean and I can find no evi- 
dence of their being eaten. Is it possible 
that this is the way the stem borer 
works? : 

GrorGE A. NEWETT, (Mich.) 


GOLDEN-LEAVED ELDER 


Is the Golden-leaved Elder hardy in 
Nova Scotia? Will the Golden-leaved 
Elder grow satisfactorily in a soil that 
is not moist? 

Mrs. S. H. PEPPARD 


POTTING SOIL FOR GREENHOUSE 


Will someone be kind enough to give 
me through THE FLOWER GROWER what 
the best mixture would consist of for a 
regular potting soil for the potting of 
flower plants, also Ferns, etc., for green- 


house work? 
H. C. SHarp, (N. J.) 


PROPAGATING HYACINTHS AND LILY 
OF THE VALLEY 


Will someone tell through these col- 
umns how to raise Hyacinths? Can they 
be raised from seed? Would like full in- 
formation about their propagation and 
also any suggestions about Lily of the 
Valley along similar lines, especially as 
to when to plant and how to produce 
good bloom. I have some but they will 
not bloom although I have changed them 
from one location to another. 


Mrs. J. P. CAMPBELL, (Va.) 


NEW CULTURAL METHODS FOR ONIONS 


A reader in Minnesota suggests that 
there is a new phase of Onion grow- 
ing,—the buying of transplants from 
Texas and the growing of Bermuda 
Onions in the North. If anyone has had 
experience along this line, will they 
please send some details of it? 

— (EDITOR) 


TROUBLE WITH RABBIT-FOOT FERN 


My Rabbit-foot Fern has two troubles, 

the greatest of which is a brown slug 
which works along the stem of the plant. 
In the Winter, this slug goes to other 
plants. 
“ The other trouble with this Fern, I 
am unable to identify as I have found no 
insects or other pests. The foliage shows 
a rusty appearance and might indicate 
a loss of root growth. 

I have used Black Leaf 40 but to no 
purpose. 


Mrs. E. H. STONE, (Mass.) 


EFFECT OF COFFEE ON PLANTS 


A subscriber wants to know the effect 
ef coffee on Lilac bushes in particular 
and if anyone has had experience with 
other plants as well, it might be helpful 
information although one could hardly 
expect to use coffee, other than the spent 
grounds, for such a purpose. 

— (EDITOR) 


WINTERING TRITOMAS 


In wintering Tritoma roots in a cool, 
dry basement, is it better to cover with 
dry sand, as J do successfully with Dah- 
lia tubers, or should sand be moistened 
occasionally? 

Will someone who has had experience 
jn wintering Tritomas, please answer? 


J. R. HENDERSON, (Ont.) 
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ANSWERS 


BEST WHITE DAHLIAS 


Answering A. C. Thomas regarding a 
satisfactory White Dahlia with all the 
good points of Mrs. I. D. V. Warner: 

I wonder if he has tried World’s Best 
White. I think it has all the best 
qualities of Mrs. Warner and then some. 
Another good white is Altha Hall 
Crystal. Still another for garden effect 
is Gladys Sherwood. This is usually 
rather soft for cutting but makes a won- 
derful display in the garden. 

I have always been partial to whites 
and find these the best all-around vari- 
eties I have tried out. 


W. S. BENEDICT, (Va.) 


NAME OF HARDY PURPLE LILY 


Answering question of Mrs. 
Kutschara in July issue: 

There is a hardy Purple Lily which 
should be more largely grown than it is. 
It is called Lilium martagon dalmaticum, 
and is one of the most handsome Lilies 
in cultivation, as well as the strongest 
grower of its type. It bears fine spikes 
with numerous recurved bell-shaped 
flowers of glossy purple, and grows from 
five to six feet in height. It blooms in 
June and July. 

It is also known as Turk’s-cap Lily. 


T. J. Buupitt, (N.Y.) 


L. J. 


IDENTITY OF MONTANA 
PLANT, BITTER ROOT 


Mrs. E. W. Totten’s, (Mich.,) descrip- 
tion of plant (June, 1928, issue, p. 345) 
I believe is Bitter Root, the State flower 
of Montana, and is deserving of the 
honor. 

Bitter Root (Lewisia rediviva) is a 
Portulacaceous plant and like its rela- 
tive the Moss Rose (Portulaca) would 
open wide in sunshine and be closed in 
shade or when sun does not shine. 

It was named by Pursh in 1806 for 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis (of Lewis and 
Clark expedition). Bitter Root Mts. of 
Idaho and Montana were named after 
this plant. 

The plant grows rather low and has 
large satiny-pink flowers also. 

It would be splendid for a rock garden 
and grows in dry soil and full sun. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


PROBABLY “LEMOINE’S DISEASE” 


Answering question on Page 344, July 
issue, “Peonies fail to bloom”: 

This is probably “Lemoine’s Disease.” 
I have never been able to. make a plant 
bloom when once it begins to quit and 
send up innumerable shoots. The 
remedy is to dig them up and get healthy 


stock. 
Dr. A. A. SMITH, (Ohio) 


SOME ACACIA FACTS 


~ In the July number, page 346, Marie 
Williams, Vandegrift, Ohio, asks for in- 
formation regarding the Acacia plant. 
The Acacia belongs to the Legu- 
minosae family. The genus comprises 
of about 450 species. One species grows 
wild as far north as Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Several species can be grown as 
shade trees as far north as Philadelphia. 
The genus as a whole, however, is a 
tropical one, known for its quick growth 
and its incorruptible wood. The Ancient 
Egyptians used Acacia wood for making 


coffins for their kings. Shitti 
wood of which the Israelites ‘bet 

ark and the tabernacle is general] the 
to have been Acacia wood. ¥ held 


Here are several of the ies: 

Acacia arabica—several speci, 
gum arabic. This is the (sep) g Yield 
known throughout: India as thee om 
Arabic tree. It is a native of Asi 
Africa. The gum exudes from the | aad 
naturally or is accelerated by maki 
incisions in the stems and branches. ié 
harvest lasts about six weeks and q 
ing that time it is said the Moors liv 
almost entirely on gum. Six ounces of 
gum are said to be sufficient to sup 
a man for 24 hours. Gum Arabic fo 
an important article of export ood 
used extensively in occidental countries 
for stiffening and giving luster to silk, 
- and other fabrics. 

cacia armata or Kangaro : 
an excellent hedge tree. . It ‘vill ange 
considerable drought, and has bee: 
found valuable in warm countries for 
reclaiming sand dunes. 

Acacia decurrens, var Dealbatg or 
Silver Wattle, is a native of Australia 
where it is highly valued as a street 
tree. Its bark is rich in tannin and 
forms an important article for Ays. 
tralian export. 

Acacia farnesiana or Popinac is an 
American Acacia that has been natural. 
ized throughout the tropics. It hag be. 
come a pest in Hawaii. The pods are 
rich in tannin. The flower heads are 
exceptionally fragrant and are used by 
the French in perfume making. In Italy 
the flowers are used in making the 
pomade known as “cassie.” 

Acacia longifolia or Sydney Golden 
Wattle is used in Australia as a street 
tree. It furnishes a tannin especially 
valued in tanning heavy leathers, 

The trunk and branches of these trees 
are very slender. 

Acacia longifolia has very ornamental 
feathery foliage. Although much finer 
the foliage somewhat resembles the fern 
Asparagus Sprengeri. It also bears at- 
tractive spikes of yellow flowers. The 
wood is hard and white. 


Mrs. MAE E. Sepway, (IIL) 


PROBABLY MENTZELIA ORNATA 


Answering Mrs. E. W. Totten: 

The plant you saw in Montana must 
have been Mentzelia Ornata, as your de- 
scription is very good of the plant I se 
cured from there. They grow much 
better under cultivation. 

My first plant had about five hundred 
blooms. The petals are a creamy white 
and the stamens of which there are a 
hundred or more are a bright-yellow and 
an inch and a half long. They look like 
a small paint brush. The flowers ar 
quite fragrant. 

We have another variety in Idaho 
which has but five petals instead of ten, 
and the petals are yellow, with the same 
bunch of stamens. 

There is a peculiarity about these 
plants that they do not like to be too 
closely associated with other plants. 


D. H. SNOWBERGER, (Ida.) 


RESTING AMARYLLIS 


Answering Mrs. E. Cooper, page 344: 
After blooming, the leaves of th 
Amaryllis make rapid growth, and the 
plant should be carefully attended to, % 
to the watering, as the next year’s bloom 
depends on the full development of the 
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ally withhold water when 
paves. Groh come yellow. Give very 
little water throughout the early Winter, 
d keep cool and dark, as In the cellar 
- t, or a dark corner. | Do not’ use 
Fone pots. Leave them in their orig- 
ar ets, until the pots are broken by 
the growth of the roots. Scoop out some 
of the soil each year and replace with 
rich loam and bonemeal. 
“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


TREATMENT FOR GRAPE CUTTINGS 


cuttings should be made in 
ealy Winter after the leaves have 
fallen. Tie in bundles of about 25 and 
“heel in” in light soil, upside down, cov- 
ering with three or four inches of soil. 
Let them stay in this position until just 
before buds start in the Spring, and 
then set in light soil with only two buds 
above ground. 
From three to five buds to each cut- 
ting are enough, depending on length. 
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Place cuttings about six inches apart 
in row and firm the soil about them, 
keeping the soil well cultivated at all 
times. 

J. RoBerT McKay, (Ore.) 


BLACKBERRY AND LEOPARD LILIES 


Answering A. O. Snoddy, page 350, 
July, 1928, issue: 

The Blackberry and the Leopard Lilies 
are two different Lilies. The Black- 
berry Lily is a potato-rooted Lily with 
leaves of a crooked irregular form, light- 
green in color. The Leopard Lily is a 
fine-rooted Lily with dark-green pointed 
leaves. 

Mary O. Porter, (Mo.) 


PLANT FOR STORE 


Answering the inquiry of H. C. 
Robsahm: 

A misprint in the June issue may con- 
fuse you in trying to locate a satisfac- 
tory plant for your store. The name is 


_ 


Sansevieria Zeylanica. In Florida these 
plants grow out in the open ground and 
may be obtained from nurseries in three 
varieties. They are all odd and inter- 
esting plants and require little attention. 

There are several varieties of Aspar- 
agus that are suitable to use in store 
windows. Florists catalog these. Bob- 
bink and Atkins who advertise in THE 
FLOWER GROWER carry many unique and 
beautiful foliage plants. 


MaRIAN McApow, (Fla.) 


GROWING TULIPS 


Answering Chas. L. Todd, (page 344): 

Tulip bulbs deteriorate in from four 
to five years, although I heard of one 
case where a gardener had his bulbs for 
twelve years, and of another for nine 
years. 

Bulbs should be lifted every two years 
and separated. Those having a long 
neck, which is formed by the large 
leaves noticeable in Tulip beds, will 
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The Sunshine Child 


(Concluded from last month) 

OU remember last month, we left 

Ruby in the rocks and hills in the 
form of a Bear, changed by the fairy be- 
cause she was not a good girl. Ruby 
found herself all alone, shunned by her 
friends. She soon began to think. “Oh! 
I will be so good if I ever get out of 
this,” cried Ruby. She cried and cried. 
Finally the queen heard her and came 
to her. “Oh! queen, please change me to 
a little girl again. I will be so good,” 
cried Ruby. She promised and begged 
so hard the queen consented and changed 
her back. Ruby was a different girl from 
then on. 

Of course, children, you know that was 
only a dream, but Helen thought she 
might try her plan on Ruby. 

One day, Helen met Ruby on the street. 
“Hello Ruby,” she cried, “come take a 
walk with me in the park.” 

Ruby finally consented to accompany 
her, and they strolled off together 
through the flowers. 

Some small children were playing near 
by. One little girl seemed so cross and 
almost spoiled the pleasure of the party. 

Helen and Ruby paused near by and 
listened. Finally Helen said to Ruby, 
“Just hear that little girl quarrel with 
her playmates. I would hate to be so 
disagreeable.” 

Ruby looked at her in surprise, What 
did she mean? 

Helen decided upon a plan. “Let’s sit 
down, I want to tell you my dream,” said 
Helen. Ruby listened in wonder and dis- 
may. When Helen finished Ruby burst 
into tears. “Am I like that? Have I 
been so mean all this time, and you have 
stood by me?” cried Ruby. “I never 
realized how I spoke, or how I acted. 
Oh! I can never repay you for telling 
me. I am going to be a different girl 
from now on so everyone will call me 
Sunshine Child.” 

Needless to say, everyone loved Ruby 
after this and Ruby and Helen were in- 
separable. ; 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 


The Chicken 


UR little pet for this month is the 
well-known and beloved Chicken. 

Many people think the Chicken is 
noted only to appear on a platter, but I 
found in my experience that the Chicken 
may be a most interesting pet as well. 
At the present time I have two pet 
Chicks, one named Peggy, a full-grown 
hen, and a little pullet from this spring’s 
flock named Pollyanna, who was named 
for that noted little girl in the book who 
was always glad. 

Take good care of your pet Chicks and 
treat them as well as you do your dog or 
cat. In Summer while it is so hot see 
that they have all the clean, fresh water 
they want to drink, and you will find 
they need lots. Give them corn, oats, 
corn chop, and plenty of green feed such 
as clover, grass or even weeds. Of course 
little Chickens cannot eat the whole corn 
or oats, but they like corn chop, and I 
feed Pollyanna a dry mash made of 
chop, meat scraps, oil meal and shorts 
mixed together. Peggy eats a similar 
mash with corn grains in addition. 

Be sure to keep the coop clean with 
nice, dry bedding on the floor, and com- 
fortable roosts for them to sit on at 
night. Have plenty of light and air in 
coop in hot weather. In Winter have 
their house lined inside with sacks and 
paper to make it warm. Chicks do not 
like to be cold any better than you do. 

You know Chickens like worms and 
bugs and one good way to make them 
tame is to dig grub and fishworms for 
them. They will soon learn to come to 
you and expect to be fed. 

Be sure to have oyster shell, sand and 
charcoal (powdered) where they can get 
it at all times. 

ESTHER HAas, (Kans.) 


Short Life History of J. S. Bach 


Johann Sebastian Bach was born in 
1685. The history of music actually be- 
gins with Bach. His remarkable de- 
velopment of instrumental forms is the 
foundation on which all modern music 





really rests. Bach is a descendant of the 
old German town pipers and his music 
reflects Protestant Germany. His entire 
life was spent in his native country. The 
last twenty years of his life were spent 
in Leipsic, where he was director of the 
St. Thomas Church and the famous choir 
school. His cantatas, oratorios and 
Passion music belong to this period, as 
do his greatest organ compositions. In 
instrumental forms, Bach brought the 
fugue to its perfection. He glorified the 
folk dances by his marvelous treatment 
of them in the partita or suite. 

Bach died in 1750, and leaves a rich 
legacy to the world in his wealth of 
beautiful, deep, inspiring music. 

EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Something to Make 


For you children who are interested 
in your music lessons, why not make a 
music book? It is fun as well as helpful. 
In the music journals, there are always 
pieces which are not very pretty and it 
is a bother to have to take a whole maga- 
zine anywhere you go, with only two, or 
perhaps three pieces in, so by taking out 
all of the suitable music from each jour- 
nal, sorting it into groups and binding 
into the covers taken from the journals, 
you have regular books containing your 
choice pieces. I sew mine with needle 
and thread. 

I do not advocate tearing up the Etudes 
for this purpose as it is impossible to 
take out music without destroying part 
of the numbers, and they are all too good 
to destroy. However, you will be able 
to find a number of pieces from different 
sources to make your book if you are on 
the watch, and collect them for some 
time. 





Puss in Circle 


Mark a large circle on the ground. One 
player (Puss) stands in center of circle, 
other players standing outside, surround- 
ing circle. Players are tagged by Puss 
whenever they have a foot inside of 
circle. By teasing Puss by stepping in 
and out of circle, makes opportunity for 
being tagged. 

Any one who is touched by Puss, be- 
comes another Puss, and helps tag the 
rest. Last one tagged is the winner. 
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flower the next year, while the smaller 
bulbs should be planted in a bed by 
themselves and allowed to develop, un- 
disturbed. At the end of one or two 
years, they will have reached flowering 
size. 

Large bulbs should be planted with 
the top of the bulb five inches under the 
ground and about six inches apart. The 
small bulbs may be placed closer to- 
gether and three to four inches in depth 
to the top of the bulb. 

The seed pods should be cut off before 
they form, allowing the vitality neces- 
sary for the development of the seeds to 
go into the development of the bulbs. 
When removing the seed pods it is ad- 
visable not to cut off the entire flower 
stalk, but just the pod itself. 

Commercial growers lift and replant 
their bulbs every year. The proper time 
for lifting is when the stems have turned 
yellow and can be twisted without break- 
ing;—about the end of June in New 
York. After digging allow the bulbs 
to dry in the sun, then store them away 
packed in dry wood ashes. Sand or soil 
may be used if necessary. 

The best soil. for Tulips is that having 
sand and well-rotted manure thoroughly 
mixed into it. Do not permit fresh ma- 
nure to come in contact with the bulbs, 
as it may cause them to decay. 

My suggestion for preparing the 
ground for the Tulip bed is as follows: 

Dig out the bed to a depth of eighteen 
inches and put in some well-rotted ma- 
nure, on top of this put a layer of soil, 
and on top of the soil a cushion, two 
inches thick, of sand. On this cushion 
of sand, set your bulbs and cover with 
soil containing sand and well-rotted ma- 
nure. Each Spring add some bonemeal 
or well-rotted manure to the bed and stir 
it into the soil. Stones and broken 
crockery should be placed in the bottom 
of the bed to provide, drainage, if there 
is not a natural drainage to the ground. 
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INEXPENSIVE PLANT LABEL 


Replying to inquiry for an inexpensive 
Plant Label: 

I purchased wooden Pot Labels for 
thirty-five cents per hundred, and cop- 
per-wired Labels for trees, shrubs, etc., 
at a cost of forty-five cents per hundred. 
I wrote plant names on these with ordi- 
nary writing ink; then I melted par- 
affin, (the kind we use on jelly,) in a 
shallow pan and dipped the- Labels in 
the hot wax. When dry the wax forms 
a transparent coat over the ink and it 
is not affected by moisture, and any 
mud which is splashed on the Labels by 
the rain can be brushed off when dry. 


N. C. V., (Ind.) 


CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS 


In regard to Calycanthus Floridus 
which your correspondent Lena C. 
Ahlers asks about: 

This plant grows in great abundance 
among the Blue Ridge Mountains where 
the temperature not infrequently falls to 
zero in Winter. I suspect Miss Ahlers 
coddles the plants too much. It should 
be perfectly hardy in Southern Illinois. 
The plant occurs in thickets in open 
places in the woods and also forms 
hedges along the roadside. At this 
writing, (May 15,) the fragrance of its 
chocolate-colored flowers, (which are 


borne in great profusion wherever it gets 
Often one 


the sun,) permeates the air. 
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finds flowers that are a dark crimson- 
maroon and others nearer garnet-colored. 

I would suggest that she set these 
plants out in the open ground, in woods- 
soil if possible, giving them a mulch of 
dead leaves, and keep animal and other 
artificial fertilizers at a distance. This 
will approximate natural conditions. 
Prune the long slender stalks one-half 
after flowering, and then let them alone. 

Gray lists three species, but they are 
all much alike in appearance and habit. 
The one above mentioned is the kind 
usually cultivated. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


LILY BULBS FROM SCALES 


Replying to Henry Kahn’s inquiry in 
THE FLOWER GROWER for May, 1928: 

Bulbs of Madonna Lily may be reset 
any time after blooming until growth 
begins again. It is best to harvest them 
soon after the dormant period begins as 
growth starts earlier some seasons than 
others. 

The scaleg may be sown as soon as 
harvested or they may be kept in a shady 
place a few weeks before planting. 
Spread them thinly on the ground under 
an open shed or under trees. 

This is the Southern part of our state, 
(Indiana,) and we plant during July or 
August. Often when the scales were 
allowed to lie for a few weeks, the little 
bulbs would form on them before plant- 
ing, some having one and some two per- 
fectly formed tiny bulbs, large as good 
sized peas. 

They do not require careful handling 
and may be sown in drills the same as 
peas or beans. 


Miss RuTH JaAcoss, (Ind.) 





BLACKBERRY LILY 


Answering Rena Daniel, April issue: 
The Lily about which she writes is 
doubtless Pardanthus or Blackberry Lily. 


CORINNA M. WORLEY, (Va.) 


ST. BRIGID’S ANEMONE 


Answering inquiry about St. Brigid’s 
Anemone: 

My experience has been that they are 
very prone to “damp off,” but if the 
small plants seem to flourish and then 
shrivel up, it is probably due to their 
entering a dormant period. I once 
abandoned a box of such, only to find 
later that there were a lot of little roots 
in good condition. In time, they began 
to grow again. 

If the tops have all died, examine the 
soil before discarding. 

Tuberous Begonias behave the same 
way. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


RED PEPPER FOR KEEPING OUT RABBITS, 
CATS, ETC. 


Mrs. W. L. Tule and others who are 
suffering from an invasion of Rabbits 
and Cats in the garden, may benefit by 
our experience. 

Our garden was damaged severely for 
several years by Muskrats from the 
brook but since we have used red pepper 
liberally sprinkled on the plants and 
beds, we have had no further trouble. 


EpItH O’CoNNoR, (N.Y.) 


KEEPING CATS OUT OF THE GARDEN 


Sophie Duhme wants to know how to 
keep Cats out of her garden. 





Bee. 


alei : 





A gardener in Roanok 

troubled by too many Cats ‘tonal a 
her garden and observed that the — 
fond of Catnip, so she trieq wi 
Catnip in the alley at the back of he 
property. There the Cats congregate 
rolling in the Catnip in ecstasy, and the. 
stayed out of her garden. d they 


acm E. F,, (Va,) 
TULIPS FROM BULBILS 


Tulip bulbs that grow ab 
in the axils of the leaves are tne = 
ew as the plant on which they 

ey are in no way compa ith 
Potato balls. A Potato ball ie nit 
bulb, but a pod full of seeds, and eo” 
parable with the seed pod of the Tuli ‘i 
_ The bulb is a separated part of the 
original plant, and therefore of the same 
nature. Seeds are new originations a 
product of two factors, either or both 
of which may be highly complex, thus 
giving an endless number of possibilities 
in the plants which grew from these 
seeds. A seed of a McIntosh Apple, even 
if pollenated from its own blossom, ig al. 
ready mixed stock, and liable to bring 
forth any of the miscellaneous char. 
acters of its ancestry. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo) 


ZINC GARDEN LABELS 


A good writing fluid for marking zine 
labels, (to use in place of the platinum 
ink which is expensive,) can be made 
with muriatic acid and bluestone, 

I have scores of zinc tags in my gar. 
den and use two ounces of pure muriatic 
acid with a few crystals of bluestone dis. 
solved in it. Sheet metal workers use 
this for marking patterns. The surface 
of the zinc should be cleaned both sides, 
with fine emery to remove any foreign 
matter. A piece of hardwood stick 
sharpened to a point is used as a pen. 

The acid etches the zine and the blue- 
stone makes the lettering darker and more 
distinct. I letter both sides of the tags 
which facilitates reading on them with- 
out turning them over. Practice will 
teach the user just how much acid to 
dip on the wooden pen as too much ata 
time on the pen will blot the letters, 


J. R. HENDERSON, (Ont.) 


BRYOPHYLLUM BLOOMS IN GREENHOUSE 


Answering Mrs. McKee, (Ohio,) April 
issue: 

Bryophyllum has bloomed for us in 
our small greenhouse, when allowed to 
grow stalky. The blooms are pale green, 
pendulous like the Fuchsia blooms, and 
are not particularly attractive. 


EMMA L. DULANEY, (Md.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH BROOK-WASHED MUCK 


E. P. asks about Astilbe. My experi 
ence has been that it is perfectly hardy 
in below-zero climate, but cannot stand 
drought. Seems to appreciate a rich 
soil, but does well without artificial fer- 
tilizing. Sun or partial shade. Has done 
best for me in garden soil mixed with 
black muck that was washed into 4 
“sandbar” along a_ brook. , 

This same “powdered” muck, I think, 
is responsible for remarkable develop- 
ment of my Japanese Anemone, (one 
the most beautiful of flowers,) m 
with ordinary soil. East side of house 
acid soil. Catalogued as three to four 
feet, they grow regularly to seve 
inches over six feet. Transplanted 
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‘a ard slopes down to this 
4g Rae so the bed is kept 
t—all my plants died. But 
roken off scraps of roots in 
a new crop arose, sturdy 


drier § 
side of th 
fairly mois 
from the b 
the old place, 


aS eva southern exposure, a bed against 
orth wall of old barn foundation, in 
Siar soil mixture but slightly drier, 
con thrive and grow almost rank, thick 
of stem, but nothing like so high. 

That brook-washed muck seems to be 
the secret. (A professional gardener be- 
came quite excited over the unusual size 
and vigor.) In an ordinary soil they 

ain no unusual size for me and are 


eee teew Per, s. HL, OLY.) 


ABOUT SPIRAEA JAPONICA 

Answering party in Ontario: , 
This plant is very hardy here in South- 
ern Michigan. Last Spring I bought 


two plants and was delighted by their 
splendid showing. I purchased six more 
in the Fall. They are on the North side 
of a barn where they receive some sun- 
light during the Summer, but little or 
none during the Winter. 

In this locality the ground was frozen 
solid most of the Winter. I cover them 
quite heavily with straw to prevent heav- 
ing of the roots. They all lived through 
and are growing finely at this time, 
May 15th. 

Spiraea Japonica, or Astilbe, prefers 
a moist, rich loam or woods soil, and an 
abundance of water while in bloom, and 
a partially-shaded position suits them 


best. 
C. R., (Mich.) 


ERADICATING DANDELIONS FROM LAWN 


Answering question of Rex Camblin: 
I had a part of a lawn in which Dan- 
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delions were so thick I could scarcely see 
the grass. I sprinkled this with a so- 
lution of Sulphate of Iron, one and one- 
half pounds to a gallon of water. This 
treatment killed everything but the Blue- 
grass. The grass looked quite dead for 
a week, but it came on again and per- 
fectly clean. 
D. H. SNOWBERGER, (Ida.) 


NoTE:—Looks like too strong a solu- 
tion.— (EDITOR) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


I have noticed quite a few articles on 
raising Regal Lily bulbs from seed. 
Most people pamper their plants too 
much. I have raised quite a few from 
seed and believe I have had good suc- 
cess. I start the seed in a greenhouse 
in a seed-box. The first year I set the 
little plants out in the garden as soon as 
frosts permitted. I made the mistake 





Well-Designed Bungalow, 


Good Proportions* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


At the same time there is no good 

reason why the home builder who 
wants a small place should not have his 
money’s worth in good plan, good con- 
struction, and fine appearance. Here is 
a house, design 3-A-1, that is small in 
size, but big in accommodations and 
other worth-while properties. 

To a certain extent this house is pat- 
terned on the apartment house unit, but 
there is infinitely more accommodation. 
There is light and air on all sides, a 
privacy and sense of possession that 
simply cannot be brought into apart- 
ment house quarters. 


This house is not the poverty stricken 
thin little shack with which we have be- 
come all too familiar. It is a complete 
house with rooms of good size and all 
sorts of fittings and equipment to make 
it workable. Just for an example of the 
fine qualities of this house consider the 
living room. This is nearly 12 feet wide 
and more than 15 feet long. In place of 
the common-place and separately spaced 
double hung windows we have here a 


N“ everybody can build a big house. 
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group of three windows within one large 
opening. This not only conserves wall 
space, but makes the room much more 
inviting. 

The windows are of the casement type, 
being particularly fitting to a small 
house of this kind. Double hung -win- 
dows could be substituted if they were 
preferred, but casements are strongly 
recommended. At the end of this room 
there is a nicely designed but inexpen- 
sive fireplace, flanked on one side by a 
bookcase and on the other by a French 
door that opens off the porch. At the 
other end of the living room is a beau- 
tiful side lighted door frame with a full 
glazed door, and at the side of the door, 
in a most convenient place, the coat 
closet. 


The kitchen also will reward study. 
First of all there is a dining alcove with 
built-in seats and table. There is space 
here to seat six people. The outer wall 
is given over completely to windows, a 
fine cheerful nook in which to have 
meals. There is plenty of cupboard 
space and work table. The refrigerator 
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is equipped with an outside icing door 
and there is a grade entrance to the 
basement. This is a well lighted, cheer- 
ful kitchen in which the housekeeper 
will take pleasure in working. 

As for the remainder of the house, 
there is a linen closet in the hallway, 
bath room with recessed tub, and bed- 
room of good size with generous cross 
ventilation and closet. The basement is 
fully excavated with heater and fuel 
room under the living room, laundry 
under the kitchen, vegetable and other 
storage under the bedroom. The entire 
plan strongly emphasizes the fact that 
it is perfectly possible for a house to be 
small and inexpensive and yet at the 
same time comfortable within and fine 
appearing without. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish siding. Basement wall above 
grade of cement or brick. Roof of 
shingles. 

Lot size: Approximately 40 feet. 

Facing: Designed to face east or 
south. May be reversed if necessary. 

Complete working plans may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series.. For further information 
see Editor’s note below. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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of planting them too shallow, thinking 
they should be planted the same depth 
as in the seed box. They came through 
about 75%. In the Fall I reset them 
about three inches deep and they did fine. 

The next year I got a package of 118 
seeds. I started them as before and got 
94 plants out of the 118 which I consider 
real good germination. This year I set 
these plants about one inch in the 
ground. They grew well with the loss 
of but a couple and made bulbs about 
one and one-half inches long by three- 
quarter inch through, whereas the shal- 
low-planted ones only made a third to 
half as large. I wouldn’t advise leaving 
them in the seed boxes as it gives so 
little root space. In the Fall they should 
be reset about three inches deep. They 
will get along well without any coddling. 


C. H. Fox, (Ohio) 


FOR EARLY BLOOM IN OKLAHOMA 


Answering Mrs. L. V. Beale: 

I advise Mrs. Beale to write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
for Farmers’ bulletin No. 1381. In the 
table included in this bulletin, she will 
surely find some flowers to give her 
bloom at the season there are no flowers 
in her garden. 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


OLD-FASHIONED DARK-RED CARNATION 


In answer to Mrs. Louise B. Hastings, 
(Ohio,) in April number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, regarding the old-fashioned 
dark-red Carnation. 

I have had this plant for a number of 
years, and I always cover it with a light 
mulch that will not pack down on the 
plant, such as Dahlia or Radish stalks 
with a little grass thrown over it. 

I take slips during Summer, root in 
water, and when well-rooted, put in pots 
and keep in my plant window during 
the Winter. 

This is to keep up my supply for ex- 
changing, and to be sure of not losing 
it, as it is rather “tricky” sometimes 
about living through the Winter, out- 
doors. 

I think they sometimes bloom them- 
selves to death, as they are very lavish 
with their blossoms, one of mine last 
Summer having 125 blossoms at one 
time. 

I find a Hardy Red Carnation listed in 
two catalogues as “Crimson King.” 

This may be the one you are seeking. 


ApDA M. CARLTON, (S. Dak.) 


REMEDY FOR ROOT APHIS 


I’ve not tried it yet, but how about 
applying one of the invisible oils used in 
fruit spraying? It is claimed for one of 
them, Scalecide, that an application after 
digging out a little around a Grape, will 
kill Root Aphis. 

A. S. H., (N. Y.) 


TRUE AND FALSE Baron J. Hulot 


Replying to the query of Benj. S. 
Hauter of Illinois, page 298, June 1928: 

There :re two different strains of 
Baron Joseph Hulot Gladiolus, or per- 
haps it would be better to state that 
there is a genuine and a false variety 
of it. The genuine Hulot is a sure 
bloomer with me, and produces rather 
flat medium-sized bulbs, with a crinkled 
husk. The false variety multiplies faster, 
produces a _ high-crowned, nice-looking 
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bulb with a smooth husk, and often fails 
to bloom at all. 
Evidently Mr. Hauter has the false 
variety. 
Howarp M. Gmtet, (N. Y.) 


ROOTING ROSE CUTTINGS 


Answering. M. R., (Canada) : 

Try digging a hole six inches by six 
inches, then filling with four inches of 
sand, planting Rose cuttings, covering 
with glass jar, then filling up with earth 
outside to two inches of top. Do not dis- 
turb until the sprouts reach the top. 
Then just lift the jar about one and one- 
half or two inches and push ground 
under and repeat when sprouts reach 
top, until jar is out of ground. Then 
they are all right to grow. 


Mrs. C. F. KEMpFER, (Penna.) 


COCHET ROSES NOT ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


Answering Chas. E. Meyers, (Mo.,) 
June issue: 

Cochet Roses are not included in the 
standard dozen; and this, in my opinion, 
is because they do not behave well at all 
times and everywhere. In my garden, 
they are never anything to brag about 
in the Spring and each year I am 
tempted to discard them. But when they 
bloom in the Fall, I change my mind, as 
they are lovely from September on until 
they stop blooming, which in this section 
is near Christmas time usually. 


Mrs. A., (Ga.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT LILACS 


Answering the inquiry of M. E. G., 
about Lilacs: 

Lilacs that are grown on other stock 
do not send up suckers that should be 
kept cut away from the plant, but there 
are many growers of Lilacs who prefer 
them on their own roots, thinking they 
flower more profusely, and they look 
after the pruning of the suckers as they 
appear and do not let them get to any 
size, as they rob the plant of more or 
less nourishment. 

Remember that Lilacs like lime. Old 
plaster may be scattered around the 
bushes or slaked lime can be used if you 
haven’t the other available. Many plants 
that fail to live when you can find no 
reason for it, are either starving for 
lime or acid. You can usually find out 
to which class they belong by asking 
some intelligent florist. 


MaRIAN McApow, (Fla.) 


MOVING RHODODENDRONS 


Answering Wm. Mowry, (Penna.): 

The best time for moving Rhododen- 
drons is in the Spring just before the 
buds start. A number of wild plants 
moved at this time with a good clump or 
ball of earth about the roots proved suc- 


cessful. 
J. RoBeRT McKay, (Ore.) 


BECHTEL CRAB 


Answering A. O. Snoddy, (Ohio,) 
June, 1928, issue, p. 346: 

The beautiful, double-flowering Crab 
known as Bechtel’s, was developed in 
recent years from the pink wild Crab by 
a Mr. Bechtel. 

Like many other flowers that have 
been highly developed and much doubled, 
they have no seed or fruit. They are 
reproduced by grafting into wild Crab 
stock. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 





: n 6 r % 
October, 
DRYING OFF AMARYLLIS BULBS 


Answering Mrs. Ernest Cooper’ 
quest: She 

Arneryitn bulbs should be. 
grow for some time after flowering .: 
ing them some liquid cow mani 
or twice a week to help the bulbs ~ 
the new flower bud ready for the 
season. next 

When the foliage begins to turn Yello 
at the tips they should be gradually 
dried off and put away. 


T. J. Butprrt, (N.Y,) 







‘THE ENGLISH SPARROW, CATS, 
AND OTHER GARDEN TROUBLES 


Replying to Mr. H. FR, Thomag’ 
(Ohio), appeal for help to eradicate the’ 
English Sparrow, I am glad to pass » 
experience on to other bird lovers, ’ 

I maintain a bird bath and feed table 
and suet baskets for my Wild Bird 
Friends 365 days each year and the cost 
of feed is considerable. On the 18th 
day of May, 1927, I received a Sparrow 
Trap and for the balance of 1927 caught 
500 (by actual count) Sparrows. I stil] 
keep my trap in operation and occasion. 
ally trap a few Sparrows. But this year 
I have my Bluebird houses filled with 
Bluebirds and my 20 room Martin house 
well occupied. The trap cost $5.00 but 
I saved the price of the trap several 
times in a reduced feed bill. 

I have houses for about fifty bird 
families and try to keep as many as pos. 
sible with me during the Winter. 

I, too, would be more than glad to 
learn of some satisfactory way to ex- 
clude neighborhood Cats. While the Cats 
do not hurt the flowers, (I have four and 
one-half acres devoted to flowers, shrubs, 
trees and birds,) to any great extent, 
they certainly play havoc with the Birds, 
One can eliminate Dogs by woven wire 
fence but this does not keep out Cats, 

Personally, I have no fight with my 
neighbor who loves Cats and (or) Dogs, 
but it certainly is very discouraging to 
have a beautiful bed of flowers or shrubs 
and then have the neighborhood Dogs 
hold a party in the middle of one of these 
beds, that has cost me _ considerable 
money, many hours’ work and many a 
backache, and I certainly would appre- 
ciate their keeping their pets confined 
to their own premises. The flower lover 
surely should have that much protection, 
However, our laws do not help us and 
we growers simply have to keep fighting 
the pests, Dogs and Cats as well as in- 
sects and plant diseases. f 


Mrs. W. R. FisH, (Kans.) 
























ABOUT THE AIR PLANT 


Mrs. Hazen’s “Air Plant” is undoubt- 
edly a variety of Bryophyllum for we 
have had a plant that acted the same 
way in propagation. We used to pin the 
leaves on the curtain and then put the 
small plants, that came at the notches on 
the leaves, in small pots. After I took 
it into the greenhouse, the curtain prop- 
agation was eliminated, for the leaves 
upon falling on the moist sand went 
right on with their life’s cycle. The 
plant grows very tall and the leaves are 
found only at the top thus leaving % 
naked stem. I am told that in th 
South it is a pesterous weed. As can be 
seen by its method of propagation, 
would be a nuisance in any | 
where the weather is to its liking. 

Mrs. McKee asks if it ever blooms 
I can remember that our plant bloo 
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long ago that I 
once but that was sv what it looked like. 


rgotten 
have aimed scription I can remember is 


: ‘ke a dirigible in shape; 
that it was Oo” long; a pale yellow- 
os with three, short petals of yellow 
green Wit of the dirigible cup. The 
as rs were parallel with the ground. 
1 realize that my description is not very 
aearate but it has been perhaps ten 
or since it bloomed and that is all I 
as remember of it except that the plant 
can remy tall when it bloomed; I think 
ot 4 feet. Perhaps I would have re- 
. mbered more but I was only a small 
oat when it bloomed, and only the 
novelty of the flower made the impres- 
‘on that it did. Since it bloomed we 
have been careless with it and frosts 
from time to time have nipped it and for 
that reason we have not been able to 
have it to bloom. 

ANpREW F. DoERMANN, (Ohio) 


FERNS IN WINTER 


February issue, Estella Henriod 
Po asked about her Fern and 


House Plants during the Winter. She 
should knock the Ferns out of the pots. 
All the soil should be removed from the 
roots and repotted in fresh soil. The 
foliage should be inspected carefully for 
scale and lice. If any are present, the 
badly infected parts should be cut off 
and the plant sprayed. 


CHARLES J. CLICKNER, (Pa.) 


NOT ACACIA 


Note on page 260, May issue, bottom 
middle column, what Mrs. Wilson says 
about “Acacia.” 

First;—There is no Acacia with red 
stamens. 

Second;—Plant is Caesalpinia gilliesi, 
commonly known as “Bird of Paradise.” 


ERNEST BRAUNTON, (Calif.) 


WHITE DECORATIVE DAHLIAS 


I wish to tell Mr. H. C. Armstrong of 
Ill., through your columns, concerning 
white Decorative Dahlias, that I con- 
sider Polar Bear one of the best. It is 
an excellent keeper, having kept at least 
six days for me without treating the 
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stems. Stems are straight and strong, 
borne on a medium to tall plant. Blooms 
are pure white; florets arranged similar 
to Jersey’s Beauty. I have seen Snow- 
drift, Decorative, but I prefer Polar Bear 
to any other I have seen. Polar Bear 
has never suffered any setbacks with me 
for the past five years I have grown it, 
while others (few of them) have. 


RONALD A. BorING, (Calif). 


NITRATE OF SODA ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Sheehan, (Mo.) 
page 252, May number: 

One level teaspoonful of Nitrate of 
Soda to one quart of water is the right 
proportion. 

One application of one tablespoonful 
of this solution, to a six-inch pot, should 
be sufficient to stimulate a plant to 
healthy growth. 

This solution burns so do not allow it 
to come in contact with stalks or leaves 
of plants. 

Nitrate of Soda, a mineral fertilizer, 
leaves an injurious residue in the soil. 
This is harmful to plants growing in a 








Hints on Tree Pruning 
BY NELLIE B. PENDERGAST, (Minn.) 


INTER is upon us,—much as 

W we may dislike the notion. It 

brings its own pleasures, (come 
and join us in our Annual Winter 
Frolic Week) and its own work. In 
temperate climates, it is the season 
for all heavy pruning. : 

For the amateur gardener, the 
pruning of trees often proves one of 
the most serious stumbling blocks in 
his path. 

Often, one sees trees with limbs cut 
off an inch or two from the trunk or 
main branch, as in Fig. I. Sometimes 
this is done merely to save work, by 
sawing or cutting where the branch 
is smaller than at the point of junc- 
tion; but often it is done in good 
faith, with the idea that cutting 
where the branch is smaller, leaves a 
smaller open wound, and is therefore 
better for the tree. 

This is a fatal error. It is not the 
size of the wound, but whether or not 
conditions are favorable for healing, 
that determines the danger; and the 
short stub cannot heal. 

It is the leaves of a tree, that draw 
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upward the life-giving sap. The short 
stub, having no leaves, ceases to re- 
ceive the flow of sap; its tissues dry 
out; disease finds entrance and the 
stub soon dies. 

If it died by itself and dropped off, 
like a dead leaf no harm would be 
done; but this the stub cannot do. It 
was part of the main system of the 
tree and so it remains; and the dis- 
ease and death which overtook the 
tissues of the stub continue on, gradu- 
ally eating their way into the heart of 
the tree, as shown in Fig. II. 

The only way to avoid this disaster 
is to sever the branch close up on a 
line with the body of the tree or main 
limb regardless of how large a swell- 
ing there may be at the point of union. 
Fig. III. 

When done in this way, the flow of 
sap in the Spring, from the roots to 
the top-most twig, bathes the sur- 
rounding edges of bark and keeps the 
exposed wood alive. 

The surface of the cut should be 
well smoothed off, and given a coat of 
lead paint at the time of pruning, and 








occasionally thereafter if a large sur- 
face. This prevents too-rapid drying 
and cracking; and also prevents in- 
sects and plant diseases from obtain- 
ing a foothold on the exposed wood. 

If the tree is healthy, a ring of new 
bark and wood will begin to roll from 
the edges over the surface of the 
wound, and in time will often entirely 
cover it. But if never entirely cov- 
ered, the wood beneath remains alive, 
and the exposed surface, if kept 
painted, does not injure the life or 
health of the tree. 

Where mistakes have been made in 
the past, and dead stubs or branches 
through which decay has already pene- 
trated into the body or a main branch 
of the tree and threaten its life, the 
pruning knife must be used as re- 
lentlessly as a surgeon’s knife or a 
dentist’s drill. Leaving decayed wood, 
spells the eventual doom of the tree. 

Where excavation is necessary, a 
sharp chisel is better than a knife. 
After all decayed wood is cleaned out, 
be sure that the bottom of the hole is 
left in a form that insures perfect 
drainage. This sometimes necessi- 
tates a deep groove, as in Fig. IV, but 
is absolutely necessary. If the hole is 
clean and smooth, well drained, and 
kept painted, the roll of new growth 
will often entirely fill it. Gradual 
deposits of dust and bits of loose bark 
or dead leaves should be cleaned out. 

This all entails work; and the ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of cure; 
but a beautiful tree takes long to 
grow, and is worth much work to pre- 
serve. If ravaged by long neglect, 
the services of an expert tree-surgeon 
are sometimes needed. 

This has all been said before,— 
many times and places; but, judging 
from the frequency with which it is 
disregarded, (like the warnings 
against lighting the fire with kero- 
sene or dragging a loaded gun by the 
muzzle) there is need for eternal 
repetition. 
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limited amount of soil, as in case of 
house plants. 

Organic fertilizers, blood, bone, animal 
manure and leaf mold are the best to 
use as they contain much humus and 
feed the plants in a natural way. 

Most of the mineral fertilizers, Super- 
phosphate, Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, etc., contain chem- 
icals which are to certain degrees in- 
jurious to plant growth and they should 
be used judiciously. 

W. MacMauau, (Ore.) 


BROWN SCALES ON FERN 


Answering Lillian Allen, (Nova 
Scotia) : 

If the brown scales on your Ferns are 
on the back of the leaves and evenly 
spread, they are not scales but the 
spores, or reproductive parts of the Fern. 


H. C. THATCHER, (Calif.) 


KEEPING CUT FLOWERS FRESH 


Answering Mrs. Ed. Followell, (Ind.) : 

In the first place flowers should be cut 
with a long slant to the end of the stem; 
never cut. straight across. This alone 
will add much to their long-keeping. 

Recently I met a-young lady who told 
me she always put a crushed aspirin 
tablet in the vase; one tablet for a large 
vase, and half a tablet for small vases. 
If the vase was extra large use in pro- 
portion. After she told me I found that 
some Peonies which I had cut and did 
not get in water as soon as I should had 
become wilted; so I clipped the ends of 
_the stems and placed them in fresh 
water to which had been added one tablet 
of aspirin and they were as fresh as 
those newly cut. 

The stems should be clipped (always 
on a slant) each day and the water 
changed. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


TO RID SOIL OF SNAILS 


In the June issue, Louise Wanamaker, 
(Penna.,) wishes to know how to rid the 
ground of Snails. 

I find that by spraying the ground 
with a solution of formaldehyde, mixed 
two tablespoons to a gallon of water, will 
clean the ground of all insect pests and 
will not harm the plants. The ground 
in a short time will be covered with dead 
Snails and earthworms. 


FORREST ARNOLD, (N.Y.) 


THE MADONNA LILY FROM SCALES 


Harry Krahn, (Ill.) asks about grow- 
ing Madonna Lilies from Scales. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Dept. 
Bulletin No. 1331, issued May, 1925, 
gives complete cultural information from 
the propagation to the final distribution. 
It may be obtained by addressing Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and enclosing 
five cents in coin, in payment for this 
helpful bulletin. 

Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


TO ELIMINATE RABBITS» 


Mrs. W. L. Yule, (Penna.,) question on 
how to keep Rabbits out of the garden. 
The most satisfactory manner is to build 
an 18 or 24 inch, two inch mesh poultry 
wire fence around the garden. Rabbits 
will not jump over a low fence, and such 
a fence can be erected at a low cost. 
Figure 4 traps bated with raw apple or 
carrots will eliminate many Rabbits, and 


it has been said that Rabbits do not 
bother neighborhoods where Cais are 


kept. 
Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


GROWING CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


E. S. C. Potter, (N.Y.,): wants_in- 
formation about “Christmas or Crab 
Cactus.” 


Sandy rich soil, charcoal and bone 
meal,—no animal manure. Sunny warm 
room, not too hot, keep away from steam, 
as steam will cause buds to fall,—plenty 
of water while forming buds and bloom- 
ing,—water from top, don’t let water 
stand in saucer,—let rest for a few 
months after blooming,—stand plant in 
garden in Summer, in semi-shade. 


Care should be taken that earthworms 
do not get into soil, they will eat the 
roots. My plant is large, and had 37 
blossoms, started to bloom 15th of De- 
cember and I picked the last bloom off 
March 5th. 


DENA H. Suack, (N. J.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


I note in the November issue, Mrs. S. 
of Ohio, desires the name of a pink Lily 
which she describes. 

It is of the Amaryllis family and is 
commonly known as the “Belladonna 
Lily.” In the Spring it sends up leaves 
which later die and then in August or 
September, the flower stalks appear and 
the beautiful and exquisite Lily. 

It is hardy on the North Pacific Coast 
in a sheltered position. It resents too 
deep planting, and in such a case, refuses 
to grow. The cause is, I believe, that 
the soil is too cold. 


L. M. Harris, (Ore.) 


SUCCESS WITH ISMENE CALATHINA 


Several correspondents want to know 
about growing Ismene calathina. I have 
grown this plant for years with good 
success. They bloom for me in semi- 
a I give them water by the bucket- 
ul. 


Bulbs must be kept in a very warm 
place during their dormant stage; the 
furnace room is good, and all foliage 
should be allowed to ripen and dry on 
the bulbs. I get five or six blooms to 
the stalk. 

This plant does not need sand, only 
well-cultivated garden soil. 

I have splendid success while some of 
my friends fail with other methods. 


Mrs. C. V. BISBEB, (Ind.) 


> 


TIME TO PRUNE CATALPA 


Answering G. Millican (B. C.): 


Prune Catalpa trees early in the 
Spring, just before they begin to start 
growth in March or April. “ar 


KEEPING FLOWERS FRESH 


Answering question of Mrs. Ed. Hollo- 
well, (Ind.,) in the June issue: 

The large Oriental Poppies that will 
droop their heads as soon as cut and 
brought into the house, will stay fresh 
and stand up for a long time if the 
stems are split up a finger length, be- 
fore placing in water. I have tried it 
also on Peonies, starting with buds and 
kept the bloom fresh and fully expanded 
for a long time. 
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ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what i 
plant, as we issue several catalogs! 
NURSERYMEN and F ; 
Rutherford - - - — ~~ J 


TENUIFOLIUM LIES 


$4.00 "ant We Lily) 
-00 per doz.; $30.00 pe 
Ready Now ’ r hundred 
SHEFFIELD BULB F 
Burton, Wash. —_ 











DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRISES 


My stock will please you, 
The prices surprise you. 
There will be no regrets. 
Let’s get acquainted. 


Henry Arnold Todd - Doylestown, Penna, 

















OLD FASHIONED 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Out Doors During Winter 235 
Varieties 
Delphiniums, Bleeding Hearts, Columbines, Ane. 
mones, Hardy Asters, Harebells, Bluebells, Gen. 
tians, Heleniums, Phloxes, Lilies, Irises, Lupines 
Hollyhocks, Siberian Wallflowers, etc., for Av. 
gust and Fall plants. Will bloom next summer 
and every summer for many years. Also Roses, 
Hedge Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Strawberry, Rasp. 
berry, Blackberry, Asparagus, Grape plants for 
September and October planting. Catalogue free, 


HARRY B. SQUIRES - Hampton Bays, N.Y, 
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DELPHINIUMS 


“‘Unexcelled here or abroad, developed 
by years of drastic selection from re 
nowned European stock, mostly Wrex 
ham. Fresh mixed seed $1.00 a pkt; 
Baby Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder.” 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - - Portland, Oregon 


How fo Beautify 
y\ Your Grounds 


ET this valuable FREE_ Book 
| beautifully illustrated. Tells how 
= \\ to add attractiveness and value te yout 
=\\\ property with shrubs, vines, eve 
A\!\ greens, etc. Also describes our 
: \\ Ozark Mountain-grown fruit trees. 
\ $1 Get Acquainted Offers 
¥ 
on FALLBULBS, ETC. 
oes 2 write today for special list of unusual 
baa values. Everything for fall plantings 
. ~ Landscape Service — Original, ideas sad 
sf: A" # sketches for practical and vour ownage 
eee a effects, specially planned for your own 
i Write for detaie and free landscape 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction"! 
ppreene NURSERIES C0. 





1028 Mulberry St- Neosho, Mo 
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. too long, 


N.Y. 
Coleen, 1928 


I suppose any other large-stemmed 


flower would behave similarly. The 


water should, of course, be changed 


every day- Mary J. WHALEY, (N.Y.) 





ASPIRIN FOR CUT FLOWERS 


ing Mrs. Ed. Hollowell, (Ind.) : 
te ~ water will not alone keep 
flowers fresh longer, but if not wilted 
will revive them. | 
My sister who lives 118 miles came to 
me for Dahlias and Asters for a — 
tion. She came Saturday eve and ha 
‘them home Sunday for the occasion and 
claims she kept them the greater part 
week. 
wo Aspirin tablet to a quart of water, 
nged every morning. 
_ Mrs. C. F. Kemprer, (Penna.) 


TO RID GROUND OF SNAILS 


response to question by Louise 
ianeanian, (Penna.) : The use of 
special chemical materials which are to 
be had is beneficial, but digging the soil 
well should be practiced to kill the egg 


——. E. ATKINS, (Calif.) 


SCRAP IRON FOR SICK PLUM TREE 


The party having trouble with Plum 
Tree may get results from the use of 
iron borings or old nails; use about 
one quart of iron borings or nails to 
each tree or vine, even drive nails into 
the roots. A tablespoonful of salt may 
be added as trees require iron and salt. 

Geo. B. FRANCIS, (Penna.) 


BULLETINS ON TULIPS AND NARCISSI 


Answering Charles L. Todd in July 
FLOWER GROWER: 

U..S. Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin 1082, “The Production of Tulip 
Bulbs,” will answer all questions. It 
may be obtained for 25 cents in coin sent 
to Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Another bulletin is “The Production 
of Narcissus Bulbs,” No. 1270, at 15 
cents. 

EMMA WAGONER, (N.Y.) 


MENTZELIA DECAPETALA 


Answering Mrs. E. W. 
(Mich.,) July issue: 

The plant she saw growing in Mon- 
tana last August is evidently Mentzelia 
decapetala, commonly known as “Prairie 
Star.” The plant grows a little taller 
here, (W. Okla.). 


Mrs. Neva C. BELEwW, (Okla.) 


Totten, 


PRUNING EVERGREENS 


Chas. T. Jaeger, (Wash.,) question on 
time to prune Evergreens: Camellias, 
Rhododendrons, Hollies and Daphnes 
may be pruned immediately following 
their natural period of blooming, or in 
the Fall of the year when dormant. If 
pruned in the Fall these plants will not 
bloom the following Spring, since prun- 
ing removes the flower buds. 


Rost. O. RuUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


TULIP TROUBLES 


Answering W. J. Drew, (N. H.,): 

This Spring a great many of my Tulips 
had spots on them too. I was puzzled, 
but I recalled that early planting in the 


Fall caused the bulbs to come up too 
early in the Spring, and to be hurt by 
frost. One of the government specialists 
said he thought the spots were caused by 
frost. Last Fall I was forced to plant 
my Tulips in October. The year before 
I planted them in November, and they 
were so fine. Hereafter I shall wait till 
November to plant them. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING VINCA 


Answering Mrs. J. W. Oleson, (Minn.) : 

Vinca can be propagated by cuttings 
having two eyes; the cut being made 
just below the lower eye. Sand in which 
the cuttings are to be placed should be 
firmly packed with a brick, and thor- 
oughly watered before and after plant- 
ing. 

Another way is to plant them outside 
after all danger of frost. The runners 
will root on their own accord if not dis- 
turbed. 

Manetti can be propagated by layering. 


CHARLES J. CLICKNER, (Pa.) 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN LABELS 


Answering Mrs. Fred J. Prow, (Ind.,) 
March number: 

Take the ordinary wood labels, write 
the name on them with an indelible pen- 
cil, then varnish with a good clear floor 
varnish. They will stand the weather 
for a year or more. 


HENRY KRABN, (IIl.) 


TO COMBAT CRICKETS 


E. C. Anderson of Pennsylvania asks 
what to do about Crickets in his green- 
house. 

We rented a cottage at the shore and 
were annoyed by Crickets, which ate 
large holes in everything,——new ma- 
terials preferred. New white flannel 
trousers were ruined in one night. They 
ate holes like moths, only the holes were 
as much larger as the Crickets are larger 
than the moths. 

We shook “Black Flag” around in the 
corners at night and in the morning 
there were from fifteen to twenty dead 
Crickets. 

Everybody in the neighborhood seemed 
to be bothered with Crickets and every- 
body used “Black Flag” with immediate 


results. 
A. C. M., (N. J.) 


DAHLIA KNIVES 


Yes, Mrs. May Roberts, Ontario, there 
are several firms making a specialty of 
Dahlias, that list Dahlia knives. These 
are sturdy knives with a blade of proper 
shape to do good work and they can usu- 
ally be purchased for less than one dollar. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 





A Chat with the Publisher 


REWARDS FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Page V of this issue tells about the rewards 
which are given to present readers for the se- 
curing of new subscriptions. Don’t forget that 
these offers are only to present subscribers who 
send new subscriptions and these offers are not 
premiums for renewals. There is no premium 
with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price. It is worth the subscription price 
and more, and no premiums are given to induce 
subscriptions, either new or renewals. 

If you can find time to do a little missionary 
work for THE FLOWER GROWER, read about the 
rewards on page V. 


COMPARE THE FLOWER GROWER WITH ANY OTHER 


It may be that I am a little too much inclined 
to blow about THE FLOWER GROWER as compared 
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with any other publication, but as there is no 
other publication materially like THe FLOWER 
GROWER, what I say need not be considered as 
boasting. I just ask that any thoughtful and 
studious reader take any issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and compare it with any two magazines 
that they know of, anywhere, for the practical, 
educational and really inspirational facts and in- 
formation contained therein. And I would point 
out that there is no such well-balanced collection 
of literature to be found in magazine form. 


YOUR NEWS STAND SHOULD HAVE 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


Our news stand sales are growing tremendously 
and if your newsdealer does not display THE 
FLOWER GROWER, ask him why. 


SUGGEST THE FLOWER GROWER TO YOUR LIBRARIAN 


This magazine should be in every library. It 
already has a very large library list, but con- 
sidering the value of the magazine, it ought to 
be on the reading table of every library in the 
country and bound with the index for reference. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FLOWER GROWER 


Advertising columns of this magazine are not 
loaded down with foreign, extraneous and unin- 
teresting announcements, but are confined almost 
exclusively to material within the natural scope 
of the magazine. My advertising columns serve 
as a buyer’s directory. When you answer the ads, 
tell where you saw them. 


INDEXES MORE IN DEMAND 


Don’t forget that we have in stock indexes for 
any year, even back to the old MopeRN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, predecessor of the present magazine. 
These indexes are available at 10 cents each. The 
demand for indexes this year has exceeded any 
former period. Indeed, there have been so many 
orders for 1927 indexes that our stock is dwindling. 
Those who want this yéar should order now. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 
At $25.00, transportation prepaid, the new 
three-volume set of Bailey’s is probably the best 
investment possible to make in horticultural liter- 
ature. Send for prospectus circular describing 
this valuable work. 


GROWERS SHOULD BOOST 

Many of my best friends are among those who 
grow flowers as a business. Of course they are 
my best friends, and why shouldn’t they be? 
Have I not worked these many years in the in- 
terests of commercial growers, and have I not 
induced many people to grow flowers who before 
hardly knew what they were? All commercial 
growers should boost THE FLOWER GROWER as a 
cooperative enterprise. 


YOU BELIEVE IN THE MAGAZINE 


Those who read THE FLOWER GROWER continu- 
ously and conscientiously believe in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its mission. It is easy, therefore, 
for readers to do a bit of boosting by asking for 


sakes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 

















CHOICE HOLLAND TULIPS 
Bartigon, Gretchen, Rev. Ewbank, Pr. Elizabeth, 
Centenaire, Mme. Krelage, 45c doz., $8.00 per 
100; Psyche, Bouton d’ Or, Carnation, Picotee, 
The Sulton, Fawn, Isabella, Inglescombe Yellow, 
50c doz., $3.20 per 100; Wm. Pitt, Dream, 
Bronze King, Chestnut, Gen. Ney, Madras, 55c 
doz., $3.60 per 100, prepaid in U.S. 25 at 100 
rate on orders of $2.00 or over. 

I’ll please you or make good. 
GORDON ZETHMAYR -_ Congress Park, Ill. 


Daffodils Narcissus 


$0 blooming size hardy Bulbs, 
Prepaid, $2.00. 


Ask for Catalogue. 
GEORGE LAWLER 








Bulb Grower 
DEPT. 13 
Tacoma - ashington 
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some of the yellow subscription coupons, and 
putting an occasional one where it will do the 
most good. A new reader means much and an 
acquaintance with THe FLOweR GROWER may 
mean much to the new subscriber. It may open 
his eyes to a better outlook on life in general. 


SEND ME NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office is always glad to send sample copies 
on request, and many friends of THE FLOWER 
Grower thus do a valuable bit of indirect mis- 
sionary work. Don’t forget to send a carefully 
detailed address with each name. I have found 
that sample copies placed where my friends think 
they should be placed bring a large proportion of 
permanent readers. 


AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


It is not too early to plan for Christmas and 
what better gift can you make than a year’s sub- 
scription to this magazine with or without the 
bulb offer as per page V? The subscription can 
be sent to one person and the bulbs to another. 


SPECIAL OFFERS ON PAGE V 


Although this is about the tail-end of the Iris 
shipping season, there are always a few stragglers 
who send orders late, and I am prepared to send 
Irises all during the month of October and some- 
times in early November. However, October is 
late enough for planting and November is rather 
too late except in the South and Far West. But 
don’t forget the bulb offers. These are good any 
time, and bulbs can be shipped in November or 
the first half of December, or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The large proportion of renewal subscriptions 
which are for three-year or five-year peri 
easily testify to the natural spirit of the American 
people. There surely is no easier way to save 
money than to send for three years’ subscription 
at $4.50 or five years’ subscription at $6.00. 
Figure interest on your investment and see what 
a big saving there is left after that. 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


Scarcely a day passes but that readers write 
their appreciation of the work which THE FLOWER 
Grower is doing, and testify as to its actual value 
to them. And the Irises and bulbs which I have 
gent out in combination with subscriptions have 
‘been universally successful and satisfactory. The 
offers as they stand at present are essentially the 
game as they have been during the past several 
years. No changes are contemplated for the 
«oming year, although I will say that my collec- 
tions are better and better as the years pass. 


MADISON COOPER 











“Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound file ef THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER 








GRASS 
SHEARS 


This {s the useful 
lawn trimming shear 
mentioned in our ad- 
vertising columns on 
page V, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 











Blue Spruce, Boxwood, 
Rhododendron, Pink Dogwood, 
Red Japanese Maple 
Catalogue, Dept. F. 
HEDGE LAWN NURSERIES 


Roanoke, Va. 











—FINE GLAD S— 


One large bulb and 12 bulblets each of A. E. 
Kunderd, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Cardinal Prince, 
Charles Dickens, Phaenomen, Golden Salmon, 
Copper Bronze, Tycko Zang, Sweet Rose, Marnia 
and one bulblet of Heavenly Blue; OR, 50 bulb- 
lets of each and one of Heavenly Blue, labeled, 
sent prepaid for $3.50. 


2754 ttt ten Ge . on Wash. Protect Your Ro . et : 
ay 


NOW @N 

A littl in th a 

prize blooms nent sete 

Sentember and October are plant-setting Terogen, the wonderful combing 

months. Ie Jour order piace fer om eplendid soil disinfectant and fertilizer and 4 
WREXHAM distributor in Ameriea. Illustrated ‘U™n-winter ground dressing, ig 

catalog. lutionizing all known methods of 


. F. BARBER - Treutdale, Oregon bating rose diseases. It destroys the 

spores of fungi of most diseases, 
kills the larvae of most insects as # 
rose pith borer, rose bugs, many hb 
aphides and ants. 














Terogen is a valuable fertilizer, im 
—_ — green color Dn the foliage. 
wi great success at t f allingford 
Pa., Rose Gardens. emi 

Apply before Winter 

Apply Terogen now and again just before 
covering your roses for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as follows: 

By ae 








25 lb. drum 
50 lb. drum 
100 lb. drum 
NOTE: A 10 lb, tin ie sufficient for one applies 
tion for 30 to 50 rose bushes. : 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Your choice any ten Bulletin “Winter Care of Roses” 
of following in blooming size bulbs $10, or one ppg anny 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


eo ae tar wid “oe Rattray ROSE MANUFACTURING C0. 


Capt. Courageous Orchid Lady Established 1897 


ad Phipps Pfitzer’s Triumph 3642 Filbert St - Philadelphia 
loma Red Tornado z 

Golden Dream Rita Beck Makers of Fungtrogen spray for controlling 
Gold Eagle Red Roy mildew and black epot. 


Golden Frills Rippling Waters 

Juniata Red Glory 

K’s Yellow Wonder Sword of Mahomet 

Miss Canby Star of the Sea 

Minuet Veiled Brilliance 

Mrs. F.C. Hornberger White Cloud 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson W. A. Sisson 
Grand-Sweepstakes, Sweepstakes, Best Ex- 

hibit, Best New Origination, etc., again won by 


us at Northwest Regional Glad Show. Quality P runing Shears 


s 1 " 

counts. Fall Bulbalog free These shears are offered as a reward 
Oregon Giant Pansies, 600 seeds, $1.00. for the securing of a new subscription 

to THE FLOWER GROWER as 

MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS offer under heading of “Subscription 


Wards” on page V. 























Canby, Oregon 














IRIS 


Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticu é 


GEO. N. SMITH The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the 


PEO N IES 167 Cedar St. yao = Se By tv ees edition, of which thous: 
PHLOX Wellesley Hills, Mass. The best investment in horticultural literature. No if 1 





complete without it. 








Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, NY. 








